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La Société de Service Social 
aux Familles 
Montréal 


has immediate openings for a 
number of social workers, 
French-speaking or bilingual. 


GRADE II 
and junior supervisors 


GRADE III 


Excellent working conditions 
Please apply to: 


EVARISTE CHOQUETTE 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
for 
Windsor Group Therapy 
Project 


An experienced group worker 
with M.S.W. degree or equivalent 
with administrative ability for es- 
tablished agency providing group 
therapy treatment service to emo- 
tionally disturbed children and 
their parents. 


Can appoint at between $6000 and 
$6600 depending on training and 
experience, plus 57, retirement al- 
lowance and other benefits. 
Psychiatric consultation provided. 
Separate incorporated agency 
Near large post graduate training 


centre and opportunity for profes- 
sional development is available. 
Apply to Personnel Chairman, Dr. 
W. Percival, 2260 University Ave, 
West, WINDSOR, Ontario. 


Director 
3405 St. Urbain Street 
MONTREAL, P.Q. 





SENIOR CASEWORKER, MSW, for child welfare department of 
multi-function agency. Diversified caseload of children in foster 
homes, group foster homes, adoption service and work with children 
in own homes. Opportunity to supervise caseworkers and students 
from McGill School of Social Work. 
Minimum of 6 years experience required. Salary range from $4900 


Psychiatric consultation. 


to $6400 and usual benefits; can employ above minimum. 


CASEWORKER, MSW, for adoption and foster home studies also 
needed. Good supervision and possibility of broadening experiences 
in other areas of cHild welfare. Salary range from $4000 to $5320, 
depending on experience. 


Write: 


Mr. Davin Weiss, Executive Director 
Jewish Child Welfare Bureau 
493 Sherbrooke Street West 


MONTREAL, P.Q. 
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From the Kditor’s Desk 


First Priority: the Welfare of People—this was the underlying idea 
of the Canadian Welfare Council’s brief to the Senate Special Committee 
on Manpower and Employment. Now the document is published with 
those words as title. The welfare of people as a first priority took on 
added urgency when the March figures on unemployment, the latest we 
have, were announced. There were 705,000 people in Canada out of 
work then. While the warmer months will bring a decline in this 
number, next winter will bring a sharp increase again if the pattern of 
the past few years persists. The unemployed need jobs, but their 
welfare cannot wait until they get them, for it will not be quick and 
easy to solve an unemployment problem of such magnitude. There are 
too many children needing shoes and food; too many men and women 
losing heart and health; too many young people drifting without direc- 
tion. Their welfare is the first priority. We cannot afford, in any 
sense of the term, to have any number of people going downhill because 
there is not enough work to go round. 


The Council, in First Priority: the Welfare of People, has pointed 
to the need for manpower planning and services, but its most detailed 
recommendations are for ensuring the welfare and employability of 
those without work. The recommendations can only be carried out if 
there is strong public backing for them, and the backing can only be 
strong if it is well informed. No one interested enough to read these 
words should fail to read and digest First Priority: the Welfare of People, 
and get behind any actions that are being taken to ameliorate the lot of 
the unemployed. The brief is available at $1.00 a copy (less discount 
for quantities) from the Publications Section, Canadian Welfare Council, 
55 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa 3. M.M.K. 


The cover picture is a painting by 
Ottawa artist George Fanais, which 
will be reproduced extensively during 
Canadian community fund campaigns 
next fall This is the first time a 
Canadian design has been used for 
posters and other publicity for these 
campaigns. 


Changes in the Advisory Board of 
Canadian Welfare. Two new mem- 
bers have been added: Edward Earl 
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of Toronto, editor of Marketing, and 
Don Peacock, staff writer for the 
Ottawa Citizen and a member of the 
parliamentary press gallery. Mrs. Bird 
has resigned the chairmanship after 
three years in that office and ten years 
of service on the board. She is suc- 
ceeded in the chair by Stuart Conger, 
training director for R. L. Crain, 
Limited and immediate past president 
of the Canadian Mental Health As- 


sociation, Ottawa Branch. 
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Helping Immigrants 
Belong 


by G. P. Allen 


Dear, most justly dear to every land beneath the sun, are the children 
born in her bosom and nursed upon her breast; but when the man of 
another country, wherever born, speaking whatever speech, holding 
whatever creed, seeks out a country to serve and honour and cleave to, 
in weal or in woe —when he heaves up the anchor of his heart from its 
old moorings, and lays at the feet of the mistress of his choice, his new 
country, all the hopes of his ripe manhood, he establishes by such devotion 
a claim to consideration not second even to that of the children of the soil. 





This was said nearly 100 years ago 
by Thomas D’Arcy McGee. If we all 
accepted the idea today we would 
have reached a common basis for the 
integration of immigrants. While it is 
true that our xenophobia is decreasing 
and our acceptance of equal rights for 
all is gaining approval, yet we can 
still see prejudice and discrimination 
against newcomers to Canada. 

The earliest writings make reference 
to the many problems associated with 
resettlement and integration. These 
early writings (for example, in the 
Book of Ruth) illustrate, too, the 
domestic and economic crises faced 
by many immigrant families. They 
also illustrate the immigrant’s devo- 
tion to duty as well as the place of 
dignity and respect he may attain 
among his compatriots. 

Now we live in an age of political 
and economic unrest. Never before in 
the history of the world have there 
been so many people on the move. In 
the first sixty years of our twentieth 
century, millions have crossed national 
boundaries. Many of these people are 
refugees, while others are in search 
of greater opportunities and more 
stability than they have had in their 
native lands. 
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Canada is regarded by these people 
on the move as the land of opportun- 
ity. This is why two million of them 
have come here since the end of the 
last war. While separate statistics are 
not maintained for refugees, except 
for certain specific movements, it has 
been estimated that 250,000 are in that 
category. It is estimated, too, that one 
out of every eleven persons in Canada 
today is a person who immigrated 
since 1946. 


Two-way adjustment 


Receiving this large number of im- 
migrants has made changes in our own 
social, economic, political and cultural 
life. We should not forget, however, 
that immigrants, too, have had to 
adapt themselves to new ways of liv- 
ing. If they can find an opportunity 
to settle, grow and develop with 
security and happiness, Canada will 
be enriched. If, on the other hand, 
they receive a poor reception and 
face prejudice and intolerance, their 
chances of contributing to the com- 
mon good will be lessened and the 
potential growth of Canada will be 
stunted. 


It is relatively easy for individuals 
and groups to make changes and ad- 
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Put yourself in the other fellow’s shoes, and do as you would be 
done by, is the lesson of this article, by the Ontario senior liaison 
officer of the Canadian Citizenship Branch, Department of Citi- 
zenship and Immigration. 


justments in superficial customs or 
patterns of living. It is harder to make 
deeper changes, as many immigrants 
must, and as we must if we are to live 
together. 

Individuals and groups will experi- 
ence pain whenever basic social values 
are being weighed, re-examined or 
challenged. “Change agents” in the 
community can do much to make the 
milieu fertile for adjustment but they 
should not attempt to hasten the inte- 
gration process unduly, for if they do 
the adjustments are likely to be super- 
ficial, showing in an outward con- 
formity, beneath which tensions and 
hostilities may be fermenting or even 
boiling. 

Integration is a two-way process of 
change and adjustment on the part 
of both old and new Canadians so that 
together they may achieve common 
goals and objectives and also allow 
for individual differences. It enables 
both groups to make their peculiar 
and distinctive contributions to the 
total growth and development of the 
nation. Immigrants should not be re- 
quired to fit into a common mould or 
to be poured into one; indeed diver- 
sity strengthens and enriches our cul- 
ture. 

Probably one of the most lasting 
and important factors in integration 
is the welcome which the immigrant 
receives when he arrives in Canada. 
Each of us old Canadians, either by 
birth or by naturalization, should 
consider himself host to the new ar- 
rivals. We are the ones who should 
extend the hand of welcome and re- 
ceive the newcomer to our country 
as we welcome a guest to our home. 
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We should make him feel that we 
want him for a friend, a neighbour 
and a partner, and that we welcome 
the contribution he can make to the 
development of Canada. 


The reception which the newcomer 
receives will play an important part 
in his integration. If we are cold and 
distant, the newcomer cannot but re- 
act in the same way. If, however, we 
are warm, friendly and hospitable, the 
newcomer will find it easy to respond. 


Integration is a different experience 
for each newcomer. Some will inte- 
grate quickly and easily; for others 
the process will be slow and tedious. 
People who have the same language 
and a similar culture usually get along 
with much less difficulty than those 
whose language and customs are 
foreign to the new environment. 


Language and culture 


After the newcomer has been wel- 
comed, opportunities must be provided 
for him to learn either English or 
French depending on the language of 
the community in which he has settled. 


Learning the language must come 
by degrees for, if there is to be a 
satisfactory degree of integration, the 
language must be understood in rela- 
tion to the cultural setting. Two 
people may speak the same tongue and 
yet may find it an insufficient means 
of communication. It is important, 
therefore, that a knowledge of one of 
our languages should not be regarded 
merely as a means of immediate com- 
munication but as a tool that will assist 
the newcomer in understanding our 
laws, customs and traditions. There 
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are, however, many means of mass 
communication that assist integration. 
The press, radio, television and the 
theatre help us understand the prob- 
lems faced by the immigrant and help 
the immigrant gain an appreciation of 
his new environment. 

We expect the newcomer to learn 
one of our languages. This does not 
mean that we expect him to slough off 
all that is old and adopt completely 
the new. To expect this would imply 
that our ways and our values are per- 
fect or, at least, superior to his. While 
the new language is being learned, 
news and stories in the foreign lan- 
guage press do much to keep the 
newcomer in touch with his home- 
land, his loved ones and familiar sur- 
roundings. This link with the old 
strengthens him to face and accept 
the challenge of the new. 

Jobs, home, school, services 

One of the first and primary needs 
in the integration of newcomers is 
the finding of suitable employment 
for the breadwinner of the family. He 
is often obliged to accept a position 
inferior to that which he occupied in 
his native land, especially if he has not 
yet learned the language of his adopt- 
ed country. This frequently gives rise 
to frustration and a loss of personal 
dignity. The importance of helping 
the newcomer find a job which gives 
him security, satisfaction and happi- 
ness cannot be over- emphasized. 

Adequate housing is another im- 
portant factor in the integration pro- 
cess. The husband and father who is 
worried about the conditions under 
which his family is living is unable 
to do his best work. The fears and 
anxieties of the wife, too, will likely 
be transferred to the husband and add 
to his emotional tension. This tension, 
in turn, will be passed on to the work 
situation and back again to the family. 
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The resulting unhappiness and_ hos- 
tility will impede social adjustment 
for them all. F requently the newcomer 
is handicapped in obtaining suitable 
housing as he does not understand our 
housing conditions and money values. 


Social agencies can do much to faci- 
litate integration by making the ser- 
vices of the community known to the 
newcomer and by inviting him to share 
in these services in the same way as 
other members of the community. 
Health and welfare services may be 
quite different here from those in his 
native land. It is important, therefore, 
that he should be made aware of the 
social services of the community and 
how he can call upon them in time 
of need. It is also important that he 
knows what services are not available 
from the community so that he may 
make provision for these himself. 


The school, too, is an important 
agency in the integration process. It 
is here that the child gains an idea of 
Canadian life which will play an im- 
portant part not only in his social 
adjustment but also that of his parents. 
The immigrant child quickly acquires 
the ways and values of Canadian chil- 
dren. The parents’ rate of integration 
will be much slower than the child’s 
and, therefore, there is likely to be a 
conflict of values which may create 
emotional tensions and problems for 
them both. The school and _ social 
agencies can do much to help iron out 
the difficulties. 


Value of groups 


One of the requirements for inte- 
gration is that individuals of both old 
and new groups should be disposed to 
understand one another and should 
wish to share and cooperate for the 
common good, but group activities 
and group interaction are also import- 
ant. They provide the setting for ex- 
change of ideas and for the develop- 
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Negro, English, Japanese and Italian children with their teacher, Miss Helen 
Tokiwa, at Old Orchard School, Toronto. 


ment of group leadership which is 
most essential to our democratic way 


of life. 


Small groups are usually more per- 
sonal, more friendly and more flexible. 
This suggests that integration might 
take place more quickly and easily in 
a small town than in a metropolis. 
But there are no set patterns and the 
small community can be just as cold, 
hostile and smug as a large centre. 
City life is more complex. Frequently 
the feeling of interdependence, good- 
will and affection among neighbours 
is missing. 

Ethnic organizations, churches and 
newspapers help the newcomer. They 
give him information in his native 
tongue and interpret the information 
and its application in language he can 
understand. Ethnic organizations also 
provide psychological support and fre- 
quently financial assistance during the 
period of social adjustment. A very 
small number of newcomers, probably 
under 10 per cent, join organized 
ethnic groups. Ethnic churches attract 
a much larger number, probably over 
50 per cent of the local ethnic popu- 
lation. 
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Some Canadians do not look with 
favour on ethnic organizations. They 
believe they delay integration and 
perhaps encourage immigrants to keep 
themselves isolated from the general 
community. 

This disapproval seems to be con- 
fined to non-English speaking ethnic 
groups and organizations. No one 
seems to feel that the old established 
ethnic associations such as the Sons of 
England, St. Andrew’s Society, or St. 
George’s Society are a threat to inte- 
gration. In fact, few people look upon 
them as ethnic organizations at all, for 
the term “ethnic organization” in our 
society has come to mean only non- 
English- speaking ones. If, however, 
you go back into early Canadian his- 
tory you will find that such organiza- 
tions played much the same role for 
British immigrants as newer ethnic 
organizations do for other immigrants 
of today. 

The old ethnic groups are so well 
accepted now that we are no longer 
conscious of their original role. It 
seems likely that in time the newer 
non-English-speaking groups will be- 
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come an accepted part of our life in 
much the same way as the St. Andrew’s 
Society. 


Who really is responsible? 


Now that we have reviewed very 
briefly some of the factors of integra- 
tion, what really makes it work and 
what is it that facilitates the process? 
It is you, the old Canadian; and you, 
the new Canadian. Groups are im- 
portant, but integration must begin 
with two individuals. It is a personal 
matter; it is a relationship between 
the newcomer and you. 


We often judge an individual before 
we know him and we are inclined to 
judge a group on the basis of our 
experience with one or two members 
of that group. Integration demands 
that each of us have the spirit of the 
Sioux Indian who prayed “Great 


Spirit, help me never to judge another 
man until I have walked two weeks in 
his moccasins”. If we get the spirit of 
this prayer we shall have less preju- 
dice, bigotry and intolerance. 


Integration requires the joint effort 
and cooperation of us all; immigrants, 
natives, voluntary groups, social agen- 
cies, and all levels of government. 


One of the functions of the Citizen- 
ship Branch of the Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration is to pro- 
mote citizenship education among the 
general public as well as among new- 
comers. Unless we receive newcomers 
well there can be no _ integration. 
Better understanding among all groups 
that make up the Canadian people will 
result in better integration which, in 
turn, will improve the whole social, 
economic, political and cultural life of 


Canada. 





Canadian National Institute for the Blind 
Toronto 


requires immediately 


CASEWORK SUPERVISOR 


Preferably with M.S.W. To supervise 3 workers, carry small select 
caseload, and work with other staff members in our Rehabilitation 


Program. 


CASEWORKER 


Social work graduate, preferably with M.S.W. Duties to include 
casework and rehabilitation planning with blind persons of all ages. 


Professional supervision, good working conditions. 
Salary dependent upon experience and training. 


Apply: 


Miss Joan E. Keacey 


Supervisor 


Welfare Services for Ontario 
1929 Bayview Avenue 
TORONTO 17, Ontario 
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The Children’s Aid Society School District No. 24 


of Fredericton (Kamloops, B.C.) 


requires a 


SOCIAL WORKER 


This district has 6000 pupils, grades 
one to thirteen. 


requires 


SOCIAL WORKER 


Sal basis of lificati 
eS Apply stating qualifications and 


and experience. experience to N. Allen, District 
es Superintendent of Schools, 1383- 
Position open July 1, 1961. 9th Avenue, KAMLOOPS, B.C. 


Minimum requirement, BS.W. 
Apply to: degree. 
Mr. Horace V. Denver Up to $6000 per annum starting 
President Nag - 
Children’s Aid Society This is a new position. 
Fredericton, N.B. References are required. 


salary. 


The Society for Emotionally Disturbed Children 
requires 


DIRECTOR OF SCHOOL 


Newly created day school for mentally ill children, in third year of 
operation, present capacity 12 children to be expanded to 25. To 
work with consultant psychiatrist, social workers and teachers. 


Qualifications: graduate of an accredited School of Social Work or 
equivalent in Psychology or Education. Extensive working exper- 
ience, with supervisory and administrative ability. Preferably some 
experience in working with children. 


Starting salary will depend on qualification and experience. Salary 
range between $6500 and $7000. 


Benefits: good working conditions, a month’s holidays annually, 
sick leave benefits. Opportunity for learning and development. 


Apply to: 
Mrs. Carta MeLvyn 
Child Education Committee 
Society for Emotionally Disturbed Children 
834 Richmond Square 
MONTREAL, P.Q. 
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Tokyo to Rome to Rio 


Having now attended two meetings 
of the International Conference of 
Social Work abroad, Tokyo 1959 and 
Rome this past January, I find it diffi- 
cult to think of one without compar- 
ing it with the other. 


Tokyo had, of course, the advantage 
of novelty, not only because it came 
first but because it was my introduc- 
tion to Asia, with its overwhelming 
human needs, its mystery and its para- 
doxes. However, what impressed me 
about the Conference itself, apart 
from the extraordinary efficiency and 
dignity with which everything was 
handled and the warm hospitality of 
our Japanese hosts, was the elementary 
level of most of our discussions. 


Partly the problem here was one of 
language. So few Japanese spoke Eng- 
lish and so few of us spoke Japanese! 
But there were also differences be- 
tween East and West in the level of 
social work practice and theory that 
made it difficult often for either side 
to enter very fully into the experience 
of the other. I was deeply stirred by 
the fellowship of the Conference but 
I think I wondered sometimes what 
other value could possibly be derived 
from it. 


Rome in many ways was very dif- 
ferent, certainly ‘for a westerner. Even 
if he had not been to Italy before, 
the surroundings were familiar to him, 
historically and spiritually, and he 
could move about among the various 
treasures and places of interest with 
the comfortable sense that they were 
part of his heritage. 
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by R. E. G. Davis 


Likewise what he heard and saw of 
the social services in Italy was readily 
comprehensible. To be sure there 
were differences due to Italy’s peculiar 
needs and circumstances and its stage 
of development in the social welfare 
field, but discussions invariably re- 
vealed how close we were together 
on basic objectives and methods. 


Cross-fertilization 


It may appear that in offering these 
initial comments I am overemphasizing 
the influence of the host country on 
what are after all international con- 
ferences. To do this would be a mis- 
take. There were 1500 delegates at 
the Tokyo Conference, and although 
I cannot remember the breakdown by 
countries, it is doubtful if more than 
a quarter of them came from Japan. 


Similarly in Rome, for which I do 
have a rough breakdown, there were 
only some 500 Italian delegates out 
of a total registration of 2500 persons 
from 52 different countries. 


Indeed at meetings of the Inter- 
national Conference restrictions are 
usually placed on attendance from the 
host country in order to preserve a 
reasonable balance among the dele- 
gates. These restrictions, however, do 
not extend to neighbouring countries, 
which are naturally better represented 
when the Conference is nearby than 
when it is at a distance. 


The result is that each Conference 
has its own special regional colour 
and flavour and this, of course, is not 
only desirable but intended. Why else 
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should the plan be to hold successive 
Conferences in different parts of the 
world? In Tokyo we met the Far 
East; in Rome it was Europe; and at 
Rio in August 1962 we shall have the 
opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the peoples and problems of 
South America. 


Growing sophistication 


What stands out as the distinctive 
features of the tenth International 
Conference of Social Work in Rome 
last January? This is always a difficult 
question to answer about any confer- 
ence and besides, as we all know from 
our experience, what does stand out 
in a conference is not always what 
matters most. 


Looking back to Rome I can still 
see little clusters of people sitting 
around in animated conversation and 
I am inclined to think that it is in such 
groups more than in formal confer- 
ence sessions that the chief value of 
an international gathering is to be 
found. 


Just the same there were a few high- 
lights which it may be interesting to 
point out. Returning to the subject 
of attendance I have said that Europe 
predominated, with almost every 
country represented including—which 
was a reakthrough—Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. What thrilled many 
of us most, however, was the presence 
for the first time of delegates in their 


No sooner is one International Con- 
ference of Social Work over than 
work for the next begins. Mr. Davis, 
executive director of the Canadian 
Welfare Council and a vice-president 
of ICSW, reflects on the ninth and 
tenth meetings, held in Japan and 
Italy, and looks ahead to the eleventh, 
which will take place in Brazil in 
August 1962. 
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colourful costumes from several of the 
new African states. There were only 
a few of them altogether but one felt 
sure, in view of their interest, that a 
much larger and representative group 
would be with us on future occasions. 


The theme of the Conference was 
“Social Work in a Changing World— 
Its Functions and Responsibilities,” 
which is not quite as broad and general 
a subject as it may appear. The gov- 
erning words are “social work” and 
major attention was directed to an 
examination of its role as distinguished 
from those of other professions in 
dealing with social problems and needs. 


Because such an approach necessar- 
ily called for discussions of a more 
technical character than usual in these 
Conferences, I must confess that I was 
a bit dubious about the outcome, but 
as it turned out there was less justifi- 
cation for my doubts than I had sup- 
posed. The fact is that throughout the 
world, and even in most of the under- 
developed countries, there is now at 
least a corps of workers, some of them 
in key welfare posts, who have had 
professional social work training and 
are quite as capable as westerners of 
engaging in theoretical discussions and 
debate. 


Having said this, I am still inclined 
to feel that some of the talk at Rome 
was a bit sophisticated for many of 
the delegates or at any rate of only 
indirect relevance to many of their 
immediate concerns. It is fortunate, I 
think, that we shall be back to more 
substantive matters in Rio, where the 
subject selected for consideration in 
plenary sessions and commissions is 
the why and how of community de- 
velopment. 


A long look ahead 


No account of the International 
Conference would be complete with- 
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out some reference to its organiza- 
tional structure. The governing body 
of the Conference is the Permanent 
Committee made up of the officers 
whom it elects and of two represent- 
atives each from the national commit- 
tees that meet the required standards 
and have been granted official status. 
Including six new ones that were 
approved at Rome, there are now 
thirty-seven of these committees, and 
they have a very important role to 
play. Not only are they the link be- 
tween the International Conference 
and their respective countries, they 
also in many instances serve as co- 
ordinating agencies in their own right, 
and in addition are coming to cooper- 
ate with one another increasingly on 
a regional basis in a variety of welfare 
undertakings of mutual interest. 
There is here a development which 
is not, I think, as widely recognized as 
it should be. It may eventually be- 


come of greater importance even than 
the Conference itself. Certainly in 
Rome, at meetings of the Permanent 
Committee and its Executive, one had 
the feeling of being associated with 
a group which viewed its task in quite 
broad perspective. However inter- 
ested the members were in planning 
for the next biennial meeting, they 
were also vitally concerned about 
other ways and means by which the 
cause of social welfare could be ad- 
vanced internationally. One of these 
is through the establishment of re- 
gional offices additional to those that 
now exist in Paris and Bombay: in 
South America at once and later in 
Africa. 

Canadians, it should be said, have a 
proud record of support for the Inter- 
national Conference. One may be sure 
that in whatever forward move is 
attempted they will continue to do 
their full share. 
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Letters to the Edttor... 


To the Editor: 


For months I have been intending 
to write to congratulate you and the 
others responsible for CANADIAN 
WELFARE on a very readable, stimu- 
lating and most informative magazine. 


Although there has never been, to 
my knowledge, any other Canadian 
magazine that fills the same function, 
I did not always feel as willing and 
anxious to recommend CANADIAN 
We rare as I do now, when it has 
become not only unique but qualita- 
tively outstanding. It deals with 
human wellbeing in all its varied 
aspects: the January issue is an excel- 
lent example of this, including as it 
does articles on social planning, social 
assistance, school drop-outs, unem- 
ployment and alcoholism. You could 
hardly fail to find at least one or two 
stimulating articles in such a roster, 
and the material appeals to profes- 
sional and layman alike. 


Since J have been a recent contri- 
butor, I would also like to thank 
you and the members of the editorial 
board for the help and encouragement 
you have given me. Having submitted 
a fair number of articles and stories 
to other magazines and to media such 
as radio, it is with considerable feel- 
ing that I pay tribute to the way in 
which CaNapiAN WELFARE deals with 
budding authors. It was such a relief 
to receive not a mimegraphed or 
printed rejection slip but a very help- 
ful letter containing suggestions about 
how the article could be made suitable 
for publication. 


Again, congratulations to yourself 
and all concerned. Keep up the good 
work. And let me know if I can be 
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of acy help with what I consider to 
be the major immediate challenge, 
namely, getting CANADIAN WELFARE 
into as many hands as possible. 


Davip CRITCHLEY 


Associate Executive Director 
Edmonton Council of Community 
Services 


To the Editor: 


As I am frequently on the receiving 
end of an avalanche of unfavourable 
mail, I am inspired to write you a 
straightforward fan letter. I think the 
latest issue of CANADIAN WELFARE on 
“Women’s Lives and Welfare” is 


really outstanding. 
(Mrs.) Doris ANDERSON 
Editor CHATELAINE 


To the Editor: 


As a teacher of Home Economics 
in the Collegiate I read “Women’s 
Lives and Welfare” with a great deal 
of interest as it is so closely akin to 
the “Family Living” course outline 
for Grade 12 Home Economics. 


We would like 25 copies for our 
Grade 12 students and as I’m Regional 
Chairman of the Home Economics 
Teachers of the Georgian Bay District 
I might get copies for the teachers too. 

I hope you will be able to supply 
additional copies as the issue is so per- 
tinent and, as a teacher of Home Eco- 
nomics, I with others of the profession 
try to teach the girls in our classes in 
such a way as to prepare them for the 
dual role they are likely to face very 
soon. 

OLA SHOOM 
Barrie District Central Collegiate 
Barrie, Ontario 
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Congratulations on your issue about 
the problems faced by ‘modern woman. 
It makes up in quality for what it 
lacks in quantity and that is a com- 
pliment of the highest order. We are 
wondering whether you could make 
copies available for members of our 
Advisory Committee on the projected 
CBC Conference about the changing 
role of women. We think it would 
make excellent background reading. 

HeLEN CARSCALLEN 
Program Organizer 
Women’s Programs 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
Toronto 


Editor’s note: Miss Carscallen is refer- 
ring above to a conference that is 
being planned for September 1962. 


I have certainly found the special 
issue on “Women’s Lives and Welfare” 
very interesting. I particularly like 
your statement in the front of the 
publication, referring to the necessity 
to see prejudices and stereotypes for 
what they are, to get at the social 
facts, to get rid of just-a-housewife 
attitudes and prevailing myths about 
their sex. 

The writers of the articles are 
well chosen, to be able to speak from 
their own acquaintance with each 
such area. Incidentally, although Dr. 
Vallee introduces some _ extremely 
sound proposals, and his article is 
certainly an excellent one, his com- 
ments with respect to women and 
law are unfortunately not accurate. 
This is not, of course, his field and 
presumably he would not be aware 
of the legal position. 

I am also interested to note that 
there tends to be an implication even 
in some of these articles that a woman’s 


position can only be justified in rela- 
tion to its effects on her husband or 
her family, and not by any consider- 
ation cf her own rights to self-devel- 
opment and happiness. This is, of 
course, our current attitude and 
stereotype creeping in. 

I am glad to see by your comments, 
that you are well aware of the need 
to escape from such prejudices and 
stereotypes and to make, and for 
women themselves to make, as you 
have so well phrased it, “self-respect- 
ing judgments and decisions about 
their place in the world... .” 

Perhaps we shall at some time even 
be able to concede that a wife should 
be paid as of right, a portion of her 
husband’s pay-cheque (similar to the 
assigned pay in the Forces). It seems 
to me to be an anomaly that in an age 
when even children are regarded as 
entitled to spending money, a married 
woman has no right to any money 
for her hard work in the family. 

Marcuerite E. RircHie 
Ottawa 


Many thanks for your letter of 
March 22. I will be looking forward 
to receiving future copies of CANADIAN 
WELFareE and hasten to aad that I’ve 
enjoyed reading the articles in your 
“Women’s Lives and Welfare”. If at 
all possible, send two or three recent 
copies of your magazine that would 
help to bring me up to date. 

I will endeavour to circulate the 
magazines to the members of our 
board but, of course, I must encourage 
them first to become members of the 
Canadian Welfare Council and there- 
by receive the magazine automatically. 

G. Byron LAWRENCE 
Fredericton Area United Appeal 


The special issue mentioned in several of these letters, “‘Women’s Lives and 
Welfare”, may be ordered from Publications Section, Canadian Welfare Council, 
55 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa 3, at 50 cents a copy. Discounts: 12 to 24 copies, 
10 per cent; 25 or more copies, 20 per cent. 
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Reflections 
on Law 
and Opinion 
by John S. Morgan 


Just before the First World War burst 
upon the unready peoples of the 
western world, A. V. Dicey published 
the second edition of his classic ana- 
lysis Lectures on the Relation between 
Law and Opinion in England During 
the 19th Century. This was essentially 
a defence of nineteenth century indi- 
vidualism against the already apparent 
trend of collectivism. 

Now some of the best minds of to- 
day have examined the situation in the 
middle of the twentieth century. No 
one who is seriously interested in 
social policy can afford to ignore this 
provocative series of informed reflec- 
tions. 


If there is one characteristic feature 
of social welfare in this present age it 
is the singular lack of serious discus- 
sion about the fundamental social and 
political ideas that should animate and 
give direction to policy. There is too 
ready an assumption that all will be 
well if only we can do better and have 
more of the programs that we already 
have. How inadequate a base for 
policy this can be will be evident to 
those who have read carefully Sir 
Geoffrey Vickers’ penetrating probe 
of our uncertainties in The Undirected 
Society (University of Toronto Press, 
1959). 

Current concerns in Canada about 
our divorce laws, about the place of 
private welfare in the context of the 
social services, about the form and 
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This is a long review of Law and 
Opinion in England in the Twen- 
tieth Century, edited by Morris 
Ginsberg, and published in 1959 
by the University of California 
Press. The book itself relates law 
and opinion to social welfare, and 
Professor Morgan of the Toronto 
School of Social Work relates an 
English discussion to Canada. 


function of United Funds, about the 
responsibilities of government for sub- 
sidized low-rental housing, about the 
need for public medical care, about 
the propriety of leaving wage-related 
retirement provision in the hands of 
private insurers — in all these areas and 
many others we appear to be without 
a framework of accepted fundamental 
or governing ideas upon which to 
secure our programs of action. 


This book, comprising seventeen 
lectures given in the London School 
of Economics in the Session 1957-58 
reflects the same lack of certainty in 
England about basic assumptions, but 
suggests somewhat different reasons 
for it from those which seem to under- 
lie our Canadian uncertainties. 


“The Silent Social Revolution” in 
England began at the turn of the cen- 
tury — perhaps the Royal Commission 
of 1906-9 on the Poor Law may be 
said to be its first official expression, 
although even this can trace its roots 
back to the astonishing effulgence of 
social enquiry and controversy in the 
late nineteenth century. It was largely 
achieved, in legal form, when the 
post-war Labour governments fell 
from power in 1951. 


How far the legal form falls short 
of the best intentions of its creators 
can be seen throughout this book. 
Richard Titmuss, for example, writes 
of the National Health Service: 
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There are some who still see the Act 
as a collectivist device for the sole 
benefit of the working-class. As the 
offspring of 1911, it was depicted as 
the apex of “Welfare State” benevo- 
lence. But this is too simple a view of 
1911. Of course the working classes 
have benefited. But the middle classes 
have benefited even more, and the 
medical profession most of all. 

In short, the underlying aim of health 

legislation has been to prevent social 

injustice by countering power with 
power. The law of 1946 was directed 
to the diffusion of power; the diffusion 
of the power of medicine, and the 
diffusion of the benefits of science 

These were its aims; what has happened 

in reality is inevitably another story. 

The reality of what has happened 
is more fully analysed in Titmuss’ 
Essays on the Welfare State, which 
ought to be required reading for social 
policy makers. 

Brian Abel Smith’s provocative 
analysis of Social Security throws up 
a somewhat unusual view of this par- 
ticular social institution and its func- 
tions in a modern industrial society: 


The same questions are being asked 
today that were being asked at the 
beginning of the century. But just as 
the attempts to make individualism 
work were being challenged by the 
principles of the Webb School, so the 
attempt to make employer collectivism 
work is being challenged by the new 

principles of the Titmuss school. A 

new enforced minimum of. civilized 

life is being canvassed . While 
the Webbs were concerned to _ use 

Social Security to make the working 

classes less poor by singling them out 

for State grants, now it is planned to 
treat the working classes like the middle 
classes treat themselves. 

Morris Ginsberg in his examination 
of the Growth of Social Responsibility 
makes it clear that our present age is 
faced with the ethical problem of in- 
dividualism and collectivism in a new 
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and more urgent form. He points out 
that large-scale organization and tech- 
nological advance creates situations in 
which 
there arise problems inherent in large- 
scale organizations as such—how to 
avoid over-bureaucratization and ad- 
ministrative tyranny, how to reconcile 
control at the centre with the inde- 
pendence and powers of initiation of 
the smaller units local or other, with- 
out which the system would stagnate. 


He then explores the different ways 
in which this reconciliation will be 
affected by the level of government, 
the social, economic and political in- 
stitutions through which it must be 
achieved, and the climate of opinion 
upon which it must depend. 


Sir Geoffrey Vickers points clearly 
to the current Canadian dilemma in 
this situation: 


I have referred to the notable unwil- 
lingness of Canadians to structure any 
situation, to claim to know what is 
best for any one else, even to give a 
lead. You seem to feel that if men are 
to be free, direction of any kind must 
be minimal. 

and he indicates where we might start 

to search for an answer: 


I suggest to you that the defensive 

attitude which you adopt towards in- 

dividual choice is due in part to a 

well-founded sense that individual 

freedom today is threatened. It is due 
also to the feeling that . . . freedom 
needs something that it lacks, some- 
thing more than defense mechanism 

I do not doubt that new forms 
are needed to bridge the gulf separat- 
ing the individual man of Western 
industrial society from the political 
and economic institutions which in- 
creasingly determine the conditions of 
his well-being. 

In any society, new forms must be 
embodied in new laws. This is a 
phenomenon to which would-be in- 
novators of social policy pay too little 
attention. 
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A careful study of the section of 
this book on Legal Developments 
shows only too clearly how important 
it is to understand both the functions 
of law as the embodiment of policy, 
and the ways in which the interpre- 
tation of law can help or hinder the 
achievement of social objectives. Den- 
nis Lloyd points out that 

with the recognition that the law may 

be required in the interests of society 

to intervene at almost every point of 
human activities grew the realization 
that not only is there no automatic 
solution by the merger of the indivi- 
dual in the common interest but that 
on the contrary perhaps the funda- 
mental problem of our times was the 
clash between the public interest and 
the interests of the individual citizen. 


The way in which this clash is re- 
flected in law is successively examined 
in relation to Landed Property by 
J. A. G. Griffith; to Business by L. C. 
B. Gower; to Monopolies and Restric- 
tive Practices by Sir David Cairns; to 
Administrative Law by W. A. Rob- 
son; to Labour Law by O. Kahn- 
Freund; to Criminal Law by Hermann 
Mannheim; and to Family Law by the 
Hon. Sir Seymour Karminski. 


Each of these lectures contains les- 
sons for social policy for those who 
read with percipience. For example, 
Professor Robson writes: 


So far, no committee or royal com- 
mission, nor either House of Parlia- 
ment, has examined the most import- 
ant questions which confront us in the 
realm of administrative law. These 
relate to the methods by which a citi- 
zen can be given a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to obtain redress when he is the 
victim of maladministration without 
any existing legal right having been in- 
fringed. 


No field of human activity offers 
more opportunities for individual in- 
justice of this kind than the adminis- 
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tration of welfare programs, in which 
hundreds of thousands of individual 
decisions affecting the most intimate 
affairs of human life are made every 
month. 


This is recognized in the Social 
Security Act of the United States of 
America which requires the establish- 
ment of procedures for fair hearing 
and appeal against administrative de- 
cisions. It is largely ignored in Cana- 
dian welfare legislation. Indeed, the 
establishment of legal protections for 
recipients of welfare benefits is some- 
times resisted by the most admirable 
public servants because of the adminis- 
trative problems it might create, or 
because there is no evidence that the 
public opinion favours such protec- 
tions. 


Professor Hermann Mannheim 
makes some very sharp observations 
on these facile assumptions about 
public opinion in his analysis of the 
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way in which in England, as now in 
Canada, the law is being remoulded 
and the treatment of offenders against 
the law is being reshaped to match 
the changing ideas of the times. He 
writes: 

It might be said that there is a very 
strong temptation in our field to base 
action or, more often still, inaction on 
the alleged state of public opinion, 
without knowing exactly what public 
opinion really wants and whether it 
wants anything at all. 

His conclusion is one which might 
be taken by the Canadian Welfare 
Council as a text for its activities and 
a justification for its work: 

It is, of course, neither research by 

itself, nor blue-books nor pressure 

groups, and perhaps not even the Press 


that can sway public opinion single- 
handed, but the very fact of their exist- 
ence and the discussion which they 
provoke are straws in the wind—symp- 
toms that public opinion has become 
much more open-minded and flexible 
and willing to consider new ideas. 


The creation of an alert and vigor- 
ous public opinion is essential to the 
future of welfare policies. The relation 
between public opinion and the law 
remains at the heart of the problem 
of creating and maintaining effective 
programs out of sound policies. New 
social inventions are needed to pre- 
serve the balance of freedom, and they 
will not be made unless the climate 
of public opinion is favourable and 
the machinery of law capable of giv- 
ing them viable form. 
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Healing 


the Delinquent 


When a young delinquent is arrested 
and when the general public reads 
about it in the newspapers the re- 
actions may be quite diversified. 

There are still a lot of people who 
think these youngsters must get their 
lesson, that they should be punished 
properly, and that this is the only 
way they are going to be taught to 
live as decent citizens. Punishment is 
also expected to act as a deterrent for 
the others who might be inclined to 
behave in the same way. 


History is there, though, to show 
that this kind of social reaction is not 
the proper one. Already in the thir- 
teenth century, men like Albert the 
Great had observed that there are a 
certain number of delinquents, young 
or old, who never could be deterred 
from their delinquency through any 
kind of punishment; those, he said, 
should not be punished but should be 
treated, since they are obviously not 
functioning as normal human beings. 


What used to happen in England is 
also extremely interesting from that 
point of view. Not so many years ago 
pickpockets, when convicted, were 
condemned to be hanged. When they 
were executed, they’ used to be sur- 
rounded by an enormous crowd, since 
this was purposely a public event. 


by Noél Mailloux, O.P. 


However, while people were literally 
fascinated by this horrible but intense- 
ly emotional spectacle, other pick- 
pockets were getting the best crop of 
the year. We must realize through 
experience—the experience of centur- 
ies—that punishment is far from being 
effective either as corrective or de- 
terrent. 


Hobbies don’t cure 

By contrast, we now find many kind 
and enlightened individuals who sug- 
gest that if we could just give young- 
sters the kind of satisfactions they 
need, or better and more wholesome 
leisure-time activities, delinquency 
would automatically disappear. The 
solution would be, for instance, in 
having more boy scouts, clubs, and 
sO on. 

A similar view is often expressed 
about adult delinquents: that if we 
could just give them proper voca- 
tional training they would automatic- 
ally become honest citizens. 

Well, I have nothing against that; 
I too think it is important to give 
youngsters what they need, and offer 
to the older delinquent a new oppor- 
tunity for training. Indeed we must 
remember that delinquents can occa- 
sionally enjoy a nice game, just like 
everybody else, and sometimes maybe 


This is an adaptation of an address given at the Conference on Juvenile 
Delinquency held a year ago by the Mental Hygiene Institute, Montreal. 
Father Mailloux is a professor of psychology at the University of Mon- 
treal and director of technical services in the Centre d’Orientation, a 
residential treatment centre for disturbed children. 
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they like to work at least at a good 
hobby. 

However, delinquency should not 
be conceived merely as a bad habit, 
nor should it be conceived merely as 
an occasional or habitual weakness in 
a given human individual. 

We hear people saying, “After all, 
most of us have been delinquents 
occasionally in the course of our de- 
velopment. There is no one who has 
not been slightly delinquent at least 
on a few occasions!” 


The same yet different 

To display some casual weakness, 
though, is not at all the same as being 
a delinquent, any more than present- 
ing some casual neurotic reactions 
makes a neurotic individual. 

We all show neurotic reactions at 
times. 

If you only look at students during 
a period of examinations you will see 
that all of them, or almost all of them, 
develop lots of symptoms. Some be- 
come very anxious, they sweat, they 
have headaches, they don’t sleep; 
others become terribly obsessive, to 
the point of preparing meticulous 
summaries, and summaries of sum- 
maries, without feeling certain they 
have not missed just that little point 
that is the most important. Finally, 
there are others who are terribly de- 
pressed. They tell everyone that they 
are going to fail and are absolutely 
sure of being unable to understand 
anything. 

As you very well know, just a few 
days after the examination period, all 
these symptoms disappear. When a 
person is developing a chronic neur- 
osis, the same symptomatic reactions 
will appear too, but with this differ- 
ence, that they will soon become irre- 
versible if the necessary help is not 
provided. Even when the situation is 
changed, and the individual is relieved 
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from abnormally strong pressure, the 
symptoms will remain and competent 
treatment will soon be badly needed. 

The same thing happens in the field 
of social behaviour. Any one of us 
may be antisocial or asocial. There is 
a tremendous difference, however, be- 
tween a man who commits an occa- 
sional offence and an individual who 
has become incorrigible. An indivi- 
dual can be punished very severely 
without ever being deterred from his 
criminal behaviour by ordinary mea- 
sures. He is badly in need of compe- 
tent help. 

What is involved here is nothing 
less than the whole orientation of a 
human personality. This is why I say 
delinquency is not merely a “bad 
habit” which can be corrected simply 
by some sort of remedial retraining. 
Indeed we are confronted with an 
individual who presents all sorts of 
resistance to change, and these resist- 
ances are pathological, i.e., cannot be 
modified without long and competent 
treatment. 

Just a few words about these resist- 
ances. Those who have no experience 
with delinquents are quite surprised, 
at times, when they talk with them. 
They have about the same experience 
as a person who has never before been 
in a mental hospital and who, after 
talking to a mental patient, feels like 
asking: “How is it that this chap is 
confined in a mental hospital? He 
talks just as normally as everybody 
else!” 

A delinquent individual may talk 
normally too. On the surface his sys- 
tem of values may be very close to 
yours. He may be a nice, lovable 
fellow. He may appear to regret ter- 
ribly what he has done. He may be 
ready to assure you that this would 
never occur again if he only were out 
of this institution. But on the very 
day he is out of the institution per- 
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haps he will do the worst thing he has 
ever done. 


Influence of buddies 

The more we progress into the in- 
vestigation on this problem, the more 
evident it is that the first resistances 
we have to tackle are not the resist- 
ances arising from the individual’s 
problems, from the individual’s path- 
ology, but a whole set of group-pro- 
duced resistances. 

Even the individual who displays 
the best intentions will not change as 
long as he is undergoing the pressure 
of his immediate environment, of his 
family, of his gang. He may be very 
well ‘disposed and talk in the most 
positive way; still, when he is back 
with his pals he will forget about you 
or he will depersonalize you com- 
pletely: you won’t be his friend any- 
more, but merely a representative of 
those who are on the other side of the 
fence. 

In other words, this kind of super- 
ficially good relationship, which can 
be established with a young delinquent, 
means very little for his rehabilitation 
as long as group-produced influences 
are not suppressed. The influences 
have to be understood, more or less 
interpreted, and neutralized, before 
we can do anything with a delinquent. 

I want to give just one example of 
that. We have been talking about the 
attitude of gangs to one who is con- 
sidered a “stool-pigeon”. This is a 
clear illustration of a group reaction. 
To any member of a delinquent group 
nothing can be more intolerable than 
to be thought of as a “stool- -pigeon”. 
At times a “stool-pigeon” is not only 
the one who talks too much, who tells 
those who are on the other side of 
the fence what exactly happened and 
who did it; but, perhaps, he is the one 
who just seems to get along too well 
with these people, who seems to be 
too friendly with them. 
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We have to face the hard fact that 
the group may appear to be particu- 
larly cooperative just when delin- 
quency is rampant. An effective group 
approach is absolutely _ essential, 
whether we deal with individuals or 
with the group as a whole. We have 
to think all the time in terms of group 
defences. It is only when we can 
break through these barriers, as we 
have observed time and again, that 
the young delinquent becomes sensi- 
tive to new insights, and more in- 
clined to look inside himself and admit 
that he has to cope personally with 
a very serious problem. 

How? 

This means that a proper technique 
is still to be developed if the treatment 
of young delinquents is to be under- 
taken successfully. This is not only a 
matter of understanding what is hap- 
pening, nor of interpreting the dyn- 
amics of the individual personality, 
but also of coming to grips with a still 
unexplored field of pathology and 
learning the techniques for handling 
that kind of pathology. Indeed, the 
techniques which will allow us to in- 
fluence it have still to be discovered. 

This problem, I think, is just as 
important for society as the problem 
of physical illness, as the problem of 
cancer, for instance. Indeed, one can 
hardly escape thinking that there can 
be no worse a cancer for society as a 
whole than juvenile and adult delin- 
quency. It is hoped that our society 
will show the same kind of sympathy, 
encouragement and support for this 
kind of research that it has constantly 
given to research in the field of 
physical illness. I want to insist on that, 
because there is always a certain 
amount of resistance to facing the facts 
of delinquency but I am sure that 
people like you, people who under- 
stand the problem, will certainly be- 
come apostles of this great cause. 
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supervision, psychological services 
available within. agency, excellent 
community attitude. This position 
offers opportunity for and imagina- 
tive approach to the placement of 
children of all ages. 
Salary: up to $5,800 depending on 
experience. 
Duties to commence as soon as 
possible. Copies of personnel and 
adoption policies available on re- 
quest. 


Apply: 
Bruce M. Kerr, Director 
Children’s Aid Society 
BELLEVILLE, Ontario 


The 
Hospital for Sick Children 
Toronto 
is establishing 


A DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICE 


and requires 


M.S.W. CASEWORKER 


who is prepared to meet the chal- 
lenge of a new department, Ex- 
perience preferred. 


Salary: from $5,000 commensurate 
with experience. 


Opportunities excellent. 


Apply to: 
Miss KATHLEEN SLADEN 
Director 
Department of Social Service 
Hospital for Sick Children 
555 University Avenue 
TORONTO, Ontario. 


John Howard Society of Ontario 


A growing after care agency serving ex-inmates of penal institutions 


TORONTO AND KINGSTON OFFICES 
require 


SOCIAL CASEWORKERS 


Professional social work training a requisite. 


THIS AGENCY OFFERS: 


CHALLENGING PROFESSIONAL OpporTUNITY 

PROFESSIONAL SUPERVISION 

Active STaFF DEVELOPMENT 

Goop PERSONNEL PRACTICES 

OpporTUNITIES FOR ADVANCEMENT 

Sacaries Basep ON LEADING SCALES AND QUALIFICATIONS 
AND EXPERIENCE 


Apply to: 





A. M. Kirkpatrick 
Executive Director 
168 Isabella Street 
TORONTO 5, Ontario. 
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I VOLUNTEERED 


As told by Mrs. M. T. Oliver, 


a volunteer, to M. Jean Henshaw 


We were listening to the morning 
news when suddenly a “short” came 
over the air: 


“People say that Montreal is a 
friendly city. You help keep it that 
way when you become a Travellers’ 
Aid volunteer. These warm-hearted 
men and women serve at the gate- 
ways to your city extending a helping 
hand to each traveller in trouble. 
Would you like to be a Travelers’ Aid 
volunteer? Find out more about this 
Red Feather service by calling UNi- 
versity 6-2677.” 

“That sounds just right for you. 
Why don’t you telephone and find out 
about it,” my husband suggested. 

I called at once, offered my services, 
and arranged to go to the office to 
talk it over. Here I was, eager to begin 
work, but instead I was given an ap- 
plication to fill in, references and all, 
just as if I were applying for a job. 

Then they put me through a course. 
Yes, before going on duty I had to 
spend four evenings observing at the 
railway terminals, in addition to six 
evenings of serious study with other 
volunteers learning about Travellers’ 
Aid services. There were both work- 
shops and lectures, with discussions 
led by prominent welfare workers and 
psychiatrists. We need to know a 
lot about people and especially mental 
health if we are to do good work. 

At first | was annoyed. I thought, 
“Isn’t it enough to like people, to want 


to help and to give my time?” I 
thought I knew about Travellers’ Aid. 
I had read in the papers that “the 
blue and white lamps of Travellers’ 
Aid have been the beacon of service to 
travellers (moving persons) beset by 
problems for over twenty-five years. 
Children travelling alone, ill or elder- 
ly persons, and runaways all become 
the concern of Travellers’ Aid when 
they require Information and Direc- 
tion service or when they have serious 
problems.” 


I knew that anyone without legal 
residence in Montreal, whether or not 
he has just arrived, may qualify for 
services of the Travellers’ Aid Society. 
I soon realized that I really hadn’t 
known much about either the infor- 
mation and direction services given 
individually, or about casework ser- 
vice to people in deep trouble. 

Through my volunteer work and 
the instruction I took, | deepened my 
understanding of why people behave 
as they do—why so many troubled 
people of all ages run away (old folk, 
fathers, mothers, adolescents, children 
and ill people); why they so often 
misrepresent things and make it almost 
impossible to arrange the kind of help 
they need; why so many reactions of 
people in trouble seem inappropriate 
and hard to understand. 


I used to think that if I understood 
all I could forgive all, but now I know 
that if I really understand there is 


Mrs. Henshaw is executive director of the Travellers’ Aid Society of 
Montreal. The incidents in the article illustrate why great care and 
delicate judgment must be used in any attempt to help people. 
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nothing to forgive. People are not 
acting against me when they are ag- 
gressive or do not tell the truth. | 
must not resent them, but rather direct 
them to the caseworker who may help 
them resolve their problems or reduce 
them to the point where they can bear 
them. 


On duty 


As you can imagine, I became more 
and more interested in the Travellers’ 
Aid service. I usually went on duty 
with another worker or volunteer. In 
fact I became a regular volunteer 
myself, and gave 300 hours’ service 
during one of my years. Of course, a 
professionally trained, experienced 
caseworker was always either close 
at hand or on call to assist. 

The first time | was on duty it was 
at a railway terminal. It was a cold 
frosty fall evening. | had just adjusted 
my T.A.S. arm band when a woman 
rushed in, looking unhappy and 
anxious. 

Speaking rapidly in a high voice, 
she demanded, “Are you the Travel- 
lers’ Aid?” 

I replied “Yes, can I help you?” 

“Yes, Ma’am, you can,” she said. 
“The policeman sent me in here, my 
husband and children are outside in 
the car; it broke down”. Pointing to- 
ward the policeman, she added “He 
won't let us sleep in the parking lot— 
says it’s too cold.” 

I agreed that it was cold and asked 
how many children she had. She con- 
tinued “I have three. We planned to 
sleep in the car but he says it’s too 
cold. He told me you would help— 
every thing’ s closed, the other agencies 
I mean.’ 

When I asked her to give me their 
names and addresses, she said, “My 
husband is Joe and the children are 
Emmet, Atomic Ray, Violet Ray—we 
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call her sunshine. We just came from 
a village away out West. We sold our 
business and bought a station wagon 
and had trouble all the way. We left 
there — oh, I don’t know —a couple 
months ago and had trouble all the 


way. What are you going to do for 
us?” 
I could hardly believe my ears. 


Names so unusual and what a trouble- 
packed trip! I tried not to show my 
amazement and queried, “Do you 
have friends here?” 

That annoyed her, and she started 
all over again, ending with, “No we 
don’t know anyone here. We came 
East because we thought we could do 
better in Montreal. They say there is 
all kinds of work here—is there?” 

I suggested, “First let us arrange for 
tonight; then you can talk with the 
social worker about a job and your 
other problems.” 

“Never mind, all I want is food for 
the kids and a place to stay. We'll 
get along after that.” 

I asked her if she could stay for 
the night with the children at the 
Family Section of the Salvation Army, 
and her husband at the Men’s Hostel. 

“No.” she broke in. “You mean we 
won't be together? No!” 

I explained that this would be for 
cne night only to look after the emer- 
gency, but she became even more 
agitated, declaring “I won’t do that. 
I am ‘expecting’. I’ve got to have my 
husband with me to help with the 
children.” 

I was getting excited in spite of 
myself and fairly stammered, “Well, 
yes, that is understandable—uh—per- 
haps tourist rooms would be best for 
tonight?” 

“We'll all be together?” 
gently inquired. 

I was calm again, “Yes, you will be 
together.” 


she ur- 
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Travels and troubles too often go together; this is why travellers’ aid societies 
keep in touch with other social agencies. 


She agreed. “That’s okay then. Will 
we get something to eat? We spent 
everything, even the Family Allow- 
ance, now we have nothing. The 
children are hungry.” 

She continued to talk until I had 
arranged for accommodation for the 
night, and sent her for the family so 
they could eat at the restaurant in the 
terminal. I also gave her an appoint- 
ment with a social worker, and as I 
passed the card to her she demanded 
“Oh lady, will they help us? Will 
they get my man a job?” 

I reassured her that they would help 
her and her family to work out a plan 
and help them through this crisis. 


“Okay, thanks”, she agreed and 
went off. 


Runaway 


Before I finished the call a tall 
blonde girl came and stood waiting 
for me. “I need some accommodation 
—I was wondering—could you help 
me?” 
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That was easy. I said, “I think so, 
are you staying in the city long?” 

She hesitated before answering, 
“Yes, maybe a few weeks, maybe 
only a few days.” 

“What type of accommodation are 
you seeking?’ 

She fairly snapped, “Just a single 
room, that’s all, reasonable accommo- 
dation.” 

“By reasonable what do you mean?” 

She continued, “Just tell me what 
the rates are.” 

I said in a business-like voice “Rates 
vary from $2.00 or $3.50 a night to—” 

She broke in, “Isn’t there anything 
less expensive? 

“Well, yes, we do have a special 
arrangement ‘with the Y. You could 
go there and have a space in the dor- 
mitory. We could arrange that for a 
special rate. Is that better?” 

“Yes” she agreed eagerly. “That’s 
just fine. I'll find a job. Don’t worry.” 

I was worried. I asked her name so 


I could reserve the room. The clipped 
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way she said, “Barbara Hall—from 
Kingston,” without giving a street or 
number, I figured it probably wasn’t 
her name at all. However, I gave her 
a card of introduction and suggested 
that she might find it helpful to go to 
the office and speak to one of our 
social workers. 

She quickly queried, “Why? Why 
should I go to the office? What are 
they doing there?” She seemed afraid. 


“Well, you don’t have to go to the 
office, Miss Hall. But I do feel I should 
tell you that finding a job right now 
might prove to be rather difficult. The 
seasonal employment has finished and 
there is a lot of unemployment at pre- 
sent. The office is open now if you 
wish to go.” 

She got up as if to go, saying, “Oh 
Pll be all right. 1 am not worried at 
all,” but I just continued, “Well, you 
may be lucky. I hope you are. In any 
event I will give you this card and if 
at any time you would like to go to 
the office you always can. The social 
workers are always there to help 
people with planning when they are 
new in Montreal.” 


I kept thinking of her. Later I learn- 
ed that she was only fourteen years 
old, not eighteen, and had all the 
troubles of an adolescent. Her younger 
brother had passed her in school. Her 
older sister was more beautiful and 
always “good”. Her father, a “big 
shot” did not understand her. 


Finally the caseworker made plans 
with her to have her parents come 
for her, and helped her face up to 
going back home. They also talked to 
the parents, helping them to under- 
stand her so that she would be happy 
at home instead of “letting her have 
her head” in their relief at finding her 
after three weeks of worry. 
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Just bad luck 


On another occasion, a lad with 
black hair, blue eyes and definite 
chiselled features approached the 
booth anxiously, exclaiming, “Say, 
Miss. I’m kind of in a jam and the 
conductor said you’d help me out.” 

I reassured him with “We certainly 
will if we can. What is the jam?” 

“Well, it’s this way,” he explained, 
“I’m on a holiday and figured I'd visit 
my cousins in Ottawa. Haven’t seen 
them for five years, so I got me a 
ticket for the train that left New York 
at 11.45 last night. 

“IT went home after work, had sup- 
per and cleaned up, packed my clothes 
and then had to rush to catch the 
train. Well, the train was supposed to 
get in at 9.30 a.n., so I figured I'd get 
breakfast on the train and have more 
time to see the town. I went to the 
diner and had a good breakfast. One 
seventy-five it cost. When the waiter 
came around with the bill I reached 
for my wallet but all I got was exercise. 

“IT must have left my wallet in the 
suit I put out to be sent to the cleaners. 
Anyway by this time the waiter had 
the conductor and an immigration 
officer on hand. The conductor was 
okay, but he said he’d have to hold 
my suitcase as security until I paid 
the tab. The immigration officer was 
going to send me back on the next 
train but he agreed to wait until to- 
morrow to give me a chance to see 
you. 

“The conductor paid for a wire I 
sent to my landlady telling her to 
wire the money to me in care of 
Windsor Station but it hasn’t come. 
If I don’t get that two hundred bucks 
soon, I'll lose my luggage and get 
deported outa here. Can you send me 
to Ottawa to my cousins and I'll pay 
you when my money comes?” 
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I smiled, “Well, you are in a jam, 
at that. I think you had better stay 
here until this is cleared up, don’t 
you? We will certainly help. Do you 
have any identification at all?” 

“Yeah, I’ve got my return ticket 
too, and here is my USS. certificate 
that shows I’ve applied for citizenship. 
That’s all, the rest of my papers are 
in my wallet with the money. Look! 
Can you telephone my landlady and 
find out if she sent that money? I 
tried to call her but the telephone 
operator couldn’t seem to make her 
understand or something; she doesn’t 
hear too well. Anyhow she wouldn’t 
accept the collect call. I’ve been to 
the telegraph office every ten minutes 
ever since I arrived, and no soap, no 
dough—I haven’t had any dinner, not 
even coffee, and I’ve run out of 
smokes. So could you phone her and 
find out the score? Here’s the tele- 
phone number, right here.” 


I agreed, “That will be possible. 


Look, you go down to the telegraph 
office and I'll clear the call.” 


He sighed “Okay I’ve missed the 
Ottawa trains anyhow. I'll be back in 
five minutes.” 


Here the stranded lad returned ex- 
claiming, “Well, it still isn’t here. Did 
you call her? Did she send it?” 

I had news for him. I had discussed 
the situation with the caseworker and 
we worked out a plan. 


I said, “I called the landlady. She 
sent the money by Western Union 
about 9.30 this morning. I put a call 
in to trace it. They will report back 
and let me know. In the meantime 
here is money for food for today, and 
this tourist home will give you accom- 
modation.” 

All attempts to trace the money 
were useless until 1 suddenly realized 
that an error could have been made. 
There is a Windsor in Nova Scotia 
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and another in Ontario. I contacted 
the Windsor in Ontario and learned 
that $200 had been received there for 
a man they had not been able to locate. 
We were able to have the money sent 
here and our client paid his expenses, 
although not very joyfully, and went 
on his way the following day. 


Real trouble 


One stormy night, just as I was get- 
ting ready to leave, I noticed a very 
tall, pale, thin stranger walking de- 
jectedly and aimlessly up and down 
the station. I went and fell in step with 
him, saying, “Pardon me, it is getting 
a little late. The station is about to 
close. Are you waiting for someone?” 

He replied “Oh no, I want to cash 
a cheque.” 

I said “Well you know the banking 
hours are over.” 

He continued “I have a bank ac- 
count. I have $900 in my account.” He 
handed me the bank book on which 
he had written his name. 

“Oh, I see it is a postal account in 
Dartmouth, N.S. Where have you 
been staying?” 

He answered automatically “I had 
a room in the hotel, but I cannot stay 
there. They have no room any more 
for me.” He gave me his receipt “paid 
in full”. 

“T see you paid your account and 
left today. Why did you leave today 
if you have no accommodation for 
tonight? r 

He seemed to be talking to himself 
as he said “I couldn’t stay there, they 
told me to go. I have been in the hos- 
pital, too, but they couldn’t take me 
back. I have been before in the hos- 
pital.” 

I inquired, 
you?” 

He paid no attention but continued, 
“I have had an accident, a car accident, 
and my father sent me there.” 


“In what hospital were 
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I realized that he was very ill and 
said “Oh yes, I see; then you want 
accommodation for tonight since you 
have no place to stay.” 


He nodded his head slowly. I tele- 
phoned the caseworker who came 
down at once and talked with him. 
Obviously he had suffered some kind 
of mental breakdown, careful plan- 
ning, with protection for him, might 
be necessary. The social worker real- 
izing his condition, did not leave it 
to him but asked him to go to the 
office the following day. As it was 
nearly midnight, she asked me to place 
him in a tourist home for the night, 
as there was nothing else we could do. 
a consulted our rooms registry and 

I suggestec d “There is a nice place near 
here and it is on my way home. I can 
drop you there.” And off we went. 


At the tourist home he broke out 
“Oh, I don’t want to stay here, I want 
to go to Dartmouth.” 


I replied, “You could go to the 
office right after breakfast to arrange 
it ” 

He observed “Oh no, I don’t need 
food. It won’t do me any good.” 


I did not argue but said, “Well, you 
will be the best judge of that, I will 
leave that to you. Will you be able 
to find your way tomorrow morning?” 

He replied, “I don’t know the city, 
but I think so.” 


I said “Ali right, the telephone num- 
ber and the address are on this card.” 


Later the caseworker told me that 
this young man was 24 years old. 
While at the Travellers’ Aid Society 
office, he was always hesitant and 
spoke very slowly. He sat passively 
in the office all day and waited for two 
days until things came to a point 
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where he could leave for home. He 
never took food without being urged 
to do so. 


He said that he arrived here by 
plane from Chicago where he was 
visiting his brother, and had gone to 
the hospital from which he had been 
discharged three months ago. He liked 
the doctors so he had come back 
where he was treated following the 
car accident. 


He was mentally ill and chances for 
recovery seemed poor. Although he 
was not “dangerous”, the doctors said 
he should not travel by air. His father, 
a fine old man, came and took him 
home, explaining that his son had al- 
ways been a quiet and very respon- 
sible person and the accident had 
caused his illness. 


I certainly was glad that I had been 
put through the course and had 
learned the T.A.S. way of helping. 
Without it, | would have been lost. 


In closing I must tell you the most 
amazing thing. The lad’s father came 
through the station the other day 
(three years later). He said that what- 
ever happened to his son here, between 
him and his social worker, it had done 
him a lot of good. He went back to 
the farm, started to work and got 
married. He has a son now. They are 
all very happy because he has not 
broken down since. 


This was wonderful to know, be- 
cause the most difficult thing to ac- 
cept in T.A.S. is that you almost never 
hear the end of the story. You can 
just hope that the help given has been 
worth while and the person either has 
managed to handle his problems better 
in the future or has learned to go to 
the social agencies for help. 
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THE Y.W.C.A. OF ALCOHOLISM RESEARCH 
METROPOLITAN TORONTO FOUNDATION 


requires Ottawa 
DIRECTOR requires 


for the Central Branch 


CASEWORKER: M.S.W. 


Qualifications: M.S.W. degree 
with administrative experience. Salary range $5000-6500 depend- 


: ; ; on ing on experience. 
Salary: In line with the Toronto 8 I 


CASW salary scale. i . ‘ 
. Apply, giving details of train- 
y & Positions also open for Social ing and experience to: 
Group Workers. 7 
Joun A. NEILSON 
Apply to: Executive Secretary 
Personnel Office, Y.W.C.A. : 
ies 1206 Bank Street 
21 McGill Street 


TORONTO 2, Ontario. OTTAWA 1, Ontario 


St. Laurent Neighbourhood Association 


Montreal 


requires 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Retirement of present Executive Director after many years of 
7 € service makes this replacement necessary. This is a non-sectarian 
Community Centre that has been re-located in a suburban city, 
offering a family program for all ages. 
Qualifications: Graduate with Master’s Degree in Social Group 
Work and experience in administration. 


Salary will depend on qualifications and experience. 


Apply to: 
Mrs. R. H. Rutuerrorp 
President 
997 Decarie Blvd., Room 305 
MONTREAL 9, P.Q. 
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Family Breakdown 


A Costly Item 


Whether we like it or not, the dollar 
remains the unit for measurement of 
worth. Cultural, material and human 
values are constantly being laid against 
this economic yardstick. A man’s ac- 
complishments are judged by the size 
of his bank account, his investment 
portfolio, or the number of horse- 
power under the hood of his car. The 
price tag on a painting, rather than 
the creative genius expressed in it, 
can determine whether a canvas is a 
work of art. Acts of charity remain 
meaningless unless interpreted by the 
dollar sign. 


How else could we gauge the chari- 
table extent of our gesture in sending 
canned pork to Chilean earthquake 
victims but by knowing its price per 
pound? How else could we determine 
the curator’s wisdom in acquiring 
objets dart but by knowing their 
dollar value? How else could we know 
whether a national prepaid medical 
scheme is good for the country—or a 
comprehensive program for prevent- 
ing the breakdown of family life, but 
by knowing the cost? 


Those of us whose prime concern 
is the welfare of people, have been 
overlooking the importance of this 
fact. True, there may be some sensi- 
tive souls who feel pure compassion 
for Mrs. Brown and her six small chil- 
dren deserted by Mr. Brown. The 
majority would remain singularly un- 
affected by their plight, that is, until 
they realized that approximately 
$30,000 of tax revenue might be re- 
quired to support the family until the 
last child became sixteen years of age. 
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by Deryck Thomson 


Nor does it reduce the drain on the 
public purse for the neighbours to 
agree that Johnny Smith got every- 
thing he deserved when the judge 
gave him a five-year stretch that will 
add another $10,000 to their tax bill. 


Human troubles usually come in 
expensive packages, for the hidden 
costs of unhappy living are very high. 
For the moment, leave aside the human 
and social tragedy of family break- 
down, while we consider the extent 
and cost of its effects. Then we can 
ask ourselves whether we can afford 
to continue the neglect, indifference 
and apathy toward establishing ade- 
quate preventive family counselling 
services. 


Some of our troubles 


In 1957, 13,500 Canadian husbands 
and wives broke up their homes, 
severed their marriage ties and placed 
the birthright of their children in 
jeopardy. Through no fault of their 
own, some 10,000 children of these 
marriages were thus denied a normal 
healthy family life in their formative 
years. Another 5,000 couples secured 
legal separations and an unknown 
number are living in common-law 
union: what of their children? 


In the same year, 18,629 illegitimate 
births occurred in Canada. In the 
twelve-month period ending March, 
1959, 2484 infants were born out of 
wedlock in British Columbia—375 of 
them to child mothers between the 
ages of 12 and 16 years. There is no 
reason to believe the situation is much, 
if any, better in the rest of the country. 
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A penny saved is a penny earned, goes the old saying. 
But a penny saved is a penny wasted, according to this article, 
if the skimping is at the expense of service to families in danger 
of breakdown. The author is executive director of the Family 
Service Agency of Greater Vancouver. 


According to reliable estimate, there 
are 181,000 Canadians addicted to al- 
cohol. In Vancouver, our third largest 
city, there were 10,600 arrests for 
drunkenness and 1,000 arrests for im- 
paired driving during the past year. 
In response to a question from Sidney 
Katz, a professionally qualified social 
worker and associate editor of Mac- 
lean’s Magazine, during preparation 
for a recent article on alcoholism, we 
gave this answer: “The abuse of al- 
cohol as a significant factor in contri- 
buting to family problems probably 
affects between 7 to 10 per cent of 
the families served annually by this 
agency”. 

On March 31, 1959, some 3,300 chil- 
dren were in the care of the B.C. 
Superintendent of Child Welfare, 
rather than in the custody of their 
parents. Another 350 children were 
committed by the courts to the Boys 
and Girls Industrial Schools. The net 
cost to B.C. taxpayers was in the order 
of $2,700,000. 


In 1959, the total expenditure of the 
Family Service Agency of Greater 
Vancouver was just under $180,000. 
Almost 1,700 families received profes- 
sional casework services. Most of them 
required intensive treatment for prob- 
lems centred in the marriage relation- 
ship or severe difficulties between par- 
ents and children. The future health 
and happiness of some 5,800 human 
beings were involved in these emo- 
tionally disturbed home situations, 
almost half of whom were young 
children still in their formative years. 
There was an 18 per cent increase over 
the previous year in the number of 
adolescents within these families. In 
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the great majority of instances, the 
home was kept intact for a mere frac- 
tion of the costs involved when a 
family breakdown occurs. 

Dr. William C. Menninger, the 
internationally known __ psychiatrist 
said recently: “Many surveys have 
shown that from 60 to 80 per cent of 
all dismissals in industry are due to 
social incompetence and only about 
20 to 40 per cent to technical incom- 
petence”. 


Contagion 


These facts have not been selected 
to shock or confuse but rather to 
illustrate the inevitable results of un- 
healthy and unhappy family life; the 
results of snarled, twisted, damaged 
and broken relationships between one 
human being and another. The symp- 
toms are well known to any social 
worker practicing family casework — 
alcoholism, desertion, mental and emo- 
tional illness, divorce, illegitimacy, 
suicide, criminal behaviour, young 
personalities warped and scarred in 
early childhood. 


Sick, unhappy families are contagi- 
ous families. You simply cannot turn 
your back on them and hope they will 
disappear. Their social infection can 
spread through a _ neighbourhood — 
any neighbourhood — unless detected 
and treated in time. 

Witness the incident which occur- 
red several months ago in a well-to-do 
community of prosperous Westchester 
County in New York. Dozens of chil- 
dren were discovered to be experi- 
menting with various kinds of nar- 
cotic drugs, unknown to their bewil- 
dered parents. Don’t think for a mom- 
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ent that this kind of thing can’t happen 
in your neighbourhood. The high tax 
area isn’t any more immune than the 
strawberry-box slum: the contagion is 
merely somewhat easier to conceal 
from the rest of the community. 

The more sceptical reader probably 
will rationalize - these danger signals 
of a sick society by pointing to the 
majority of apparently healthy fami- 
lies in their community. Like the poor, 
these kinds of people will be with us 
always, they say, so why bother about 
so few? 

We bother about them because they 
are human beings, and not mathe- 
matical quantities. However, if anyone 
does not wish to consider this problem 
from a humanitarian viewpoint, surely 
its economics will give pause for 
reflection. 

A recent survey in a city of 350,000 
people shows that 40 per cent of all 
the families make some use each month 
of the services of the 108 public and 
private welfare agencies. Yet a mere 
six per cent of the families suffer from 
such a compounding of serious prob- 
lems that they are using well over one- 
half the services of the health, adjust- 
ment, and public assistance agencies. 
These 6,500 families receiving help so 
late in the day show a total of 26,000 
serious problems of ill health (phy- 
sical and emotional), maladjustment, 
or dependency, or about four major 
problems per family.* 

Some of these situations may have 
been beyond their immediate control 
in any event. But for many, effective 
professional family counselling, ap- 
plied much earlier, could have pre- 
vented deterioration or complete 
family breakdown —and for a mere 


°Family Unit Report Study completed under 
joint auspices of Greater St. Paul Planning 
and Research Council and Community Re- 
search Associates. 1948. 
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fraction of the present and future 
costs of this tragic neglect. 

Family breakdown is an extremely 
costly business, whether measured in 
moral, social or financial terms. By 
any measurement, there is now suff- 
cient evidence to indicate that break- 
down is increasing out of proportion 
to the rate of our population growth. 
As citizens, I do not believe we are as 
yet sufficiently aware of, or concerned 
about, this deterioration. 


An ounce of expenditure 


Adequate preventive family coun- 
selling services are just as vital to the 
wellbeing of our communities, as 
health, police, or fire services. Right 
now they are woefully inadequate for 
the enormous task in hand. 

What community resources are 
available to these families today? 
There are eighty family service agen- 
cies scattered across this country, 
staffed by several hundred social 
workers. (By contrast, there are more 
than 800 doctors to serve the medical 
welfare of | Vancouver’s families 
alone.) Preventive counselling services 
are extended to not more than 15,000 
families annually, with waiting lists 
fast becoming the rule rather than the 
exception. The combined annual 
agency budgets do not exceed $700,- 
000 — about five cents a head for the 
entire population. 


When too little help comes too late, 
the results are ruinous to both the 
families concerned and the members 
of the community who foot the bills. 
In a nation of four million families, 
these resources are simply not enough, 
when contrasted with the obvious 
need for effective family counselling 
services, whether financed by public 
funds or voluntary contribution. 

For how much longer must we 
spend such colossal sums on picking 
up the pieces, after the family break- 
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down has occurred? Is the minute 
proportion at present spent on pre- 
vention in keeping with sound eco- 
nomic practice for an enterprise of 
such magnitude? 

As you read this, it is more than 
likely that 200,000 Canadian families 
are struggling with a serious domestic 
crisis—in all probability one which 
involves a severely disrupted inter- 
personal relationship. The crisis will 
be of sufficient severity as to constitute 
a vital threat to the family’s future 
physical or emotional health and sta- 
bility. Four hundred thousand chil- 
dren will be involved, whose develop- 
ment into mature, stable men and 
women is in jeopardy. 

These are tomorrow’s citizens. Let’s 
not sell them short today. 


APPLICATIONS 
are now being considered 
for 


2 Casework Appointments 


Preference given to fully qualified 
re g { yq 

practitioners seeking a career po- 
tential in a high standard, family- 


focused, F.S.A.A. member agency. 
Basic salary to $5640. 


For further information: 
Deryck THOMSON 
Executive Director 

Family Service Agency of 
Greater Vancouver 
1637 West Eighth Avenue 
VANCOUVER 9, B.C. 
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Give your agency a LIFT 


with the expert new train- 
ing aid and professional 
guide: 


SUPERVISION 


NEW PATTERNS AND PROCESSES 


by Margaret Williamson 

A basic guide for all who supervise 
volunteer, part-time, or new workers 
—especially for group service. Shows 
how to make effective use of modern 
skill in interpersonal relations, teach- 
ing, and administrative technique 
toward selecting the right worker and 
developing his full potential to serve 
the agency well. $5.00. 












with the best modern 
ways to use all your 
resources 


NEW UNDERSTANDINGS 
OF ADMINISTRATION 


by Harleigh B. Trecker 
Applies to social welfare the princi- 
ples and techniques learned from many 
recent scientific and industrial studies, 
with specifically helpful suggestions on 
organization, decision-making, person- 
nel, effective use of community re- 
sources and other details. $5.50. 

A 


with the important new 
facts and insights for 
family service in 


FAMILIES IN 
THE CHURCH 


by Roy W. Fairchild and J. C. Wynn 
An extensive new survey of church 
families, summarized and evaluated in 
the light of much other recent re- 
search, yields important new know- 
ledge of family needs and problems. 
$5.75 








Order from your regular bookstore. 


G. R. WELCH COMPANY LIMITED 


Toronto 18 
Canadian agents for 
Association Press, New York 
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What The Council Is Doing 


Recent activities reached 
a high point on March 16 
when the Council sub- 
mitted a brief to the Special Com- 
mittee of the Senate on Manpower 
and Employment. The submission was 
the culminating event in four months’ 
hard work, study and discussion in 
which many of the Council’s members 
and the Board of Governors had been 
extensively involved. The brief has 
now been published under the title 


Manpower 
Brief 


“First Priority: The Welfare of 
People”, and is on sale for $1 per 
copy. 


The 16 recommendations the Coun- 
cil made deal with manpower plan- 
ning, income maintenance programs 
and related services, and the employ- 
ment problems of special groups of 
people, e.g. untrained and handicapped 
workers and women with dependents. 
In its brief the Council stressed that 
there should be more information 
available about the labour market to 
facilitate the development of effective 
manpower policy, that we require a 
review of the unemployment insur- 
ance program and improvements to 
the public assistance programs to en- 
sure an adequate and well integrated 
system of income maintenance for the 
unemployed, and that manpower 
policy must be directed to ensure that 
every individual has the opportunity 
to use his skills and capacity to the full. 


A major argument and recommen- 
dation dealt with the relationship be- 
tween insufficient education and voca- 
tional training and unemployment. 
Particular emphasis was laid on the 
human costs of unemployment which 
were illustrated by 12 case histories. 
The brief included a report on the 
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adequacy of unemployment assistance 
and insurance benefits. 

Members of the Senate Committee 
warmly commended the Council for 
its effort. They called it a “precise, 
clear and constructive submission, 
quite in keeping with the Council’s 
role as the social conscience of the 
nation”, 


The brief will naturally serve as a 
major guide for the Council’s future 
work on the welfare aspects of un- 
employment. It will be the basis of 
discussion at a plenary session at the 
Council’s annual meeting and confer- 
ence at the end of this month. On 
request the Council has submitted the 
brief to the Royal Commission on 
Government Organization, calling at- 
tention to our recommendation that 
National Employment Service be 
separated from the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, and made 
directly responsible to the Minister 
of Labour and to questions raised 
about the organization of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission itself. 


Public reaction to the brief has al- 
ready been quite extensive. The press 
has given substantial coverage to the 
submission, has devoted editorial com- 
ment to various recommendations and 
has featured parts of the brief in 
special articles. Radio and television 
programs have been devoted to the 
brief and to a number of its recom- 
mendations. 


Much work has gone into 
the preparation of the 4lst 
annual meeting and confer- 
ence of The Canadian Welfare Coun- 
cil, to be held at Chateau Laurier, 
Ottawa, May 29-31. The program in- 
cludes annual meetings of the divisions, 


Annual 
Meeting 
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informal group meetings on topics of 
special interest, five general sessions 
with panel discussions, speeches by 
leading experts, and the annual meet- 
ing of the Council, followed by a 
dinner at which Prime Minister John 
Diefenbaker will speak about the role 
of government in social welfare and 
social justice. 

The general sessions will be devoted 
to “Health Care: What do Canadians 
need?”, “The Family and_ Social 
Policy in the 1960’s”, “Adequate Liv- 
ing Arrangements for the Aging”, 
“Youth in the 1960’s” and “New 
Frontiers in Social Planning”. Unem- 
ployment is to be discussed at a plenary 
session with the theme “Confronting 
Unemployment — The Role of Social 
Welfare”. 


A special program planning 
meeting of the Council’s 
Executive Committee and 
staff was held on February 23 in Ot- 
tawa. This year for the first time, the 
meeting took a look at issues likely to 
be of major importance during the 
coming five years, together with pos- 
sible Council action. The issues in- 
cluded unemployment, gaps in social 
security, staffing of welfare agencies, 
social welfare research, housing, needs 
of the family, needs of youth, leisure, 
organization of services, public-pri- 
vate welfare relationships, and general 
considerations affecting the growth 
and development of The Canadian 
Welfare Council. 


Examination of the issues was neces- 
sarily limited at the meeting, and fol- 
lowing the Board of Governors ap- 
proved the suggestion that they should 
be given further study. The list of 
issues is now under revision and will 
eventually be submitted for discussion 
by key sections of the Council’s mem- 


bership. 
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5 Year 
Program 


One issue has already be- 
come the object of Coun- 
cil action. The Board of 
Governors approved that, within the 
limits of resources, the Council should 
plan a presentation on social welfare 
aspects of health services. This pre- 
sentation is to be made to the Royal 
Commission on Health Standards 
which the federal government intends 
to appoint, according to formal gov- 
ernment statements. C.W.C. president 
K. LeM. Carter has written to the 
Prime Minister to state the interest 
of the Council in the questions the 
Royal Commission will have to deal 
with. The letter recalled that in recent 
years the Council had already given 
evidence of its interest and concern 
in this area of welfare through its 
policy statement “Social Security for 
Canada” and its pamphlet “Health In- 
surance: What Are the Issues?” The 
Prime Minister has acknowledged Mr. 
Carter’s letter. The Council’s research 
branch has begun spadework for this 
project. 


Health 
Standards 


The Board of Governors 
held its fourth meeting of 
the year in Ottawa on 
February 24, primarily to review the 
final draft of the Manpower brief and 
to discuss current and future activities. 
Another meeting was held in Toronto 
on April 12 to approve the Council’s 
1961-62 budget. 

With only a few minor changes, the 
Board formally approved the Man- 
power brief and the arrangements for 
its presentation. 

The Board heard from the commit- 
tee on regional organization of the 
Council. It reaffirmed that no steps 
should be taken immediately with 
regard to establishing regional Coun- 
cil offices. It agreed, however, that 
Board meetings, customarily held in 
Toronto, Montreal or Ottawa, should 
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Governors 
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be held in other cities whenever a 
suitable opportunity presented itself 
there, e.g. meetings of the Canadian 
Conference on Social Work. It was 
also agreed that the vice-presidents of 
the Council would form in their vari- 
ous regions a committee of Council 
Board members and a number of other 
selected persons, and that these com- 
mittees meet from time to time at the 
request of the Board to consider mat- 
ters of Council policy. 


At its meeting in Toronto on 
April 12, the Board examined 
the budget for 1961-62 and reviewed 
the Council’s financial position. The 
year ended on March 31 with a deficit 
of nearly $17,000 and total expendi- 
tures of $330,000. Both would have 
been much greater but for staff vacan- 
cies throughout the year. A budget of 
$358,000 has been approved for the 
current year to meet minimum fore- 
seeable needs. 

Last year’s deficit, the largest in the 
Council’s history, reflects the increas- 
ing demand for service rather than 
failing support. The Council received 
in fact $16,000 more than the year 
before. All members and friends of 
the Council must work hard if the 
budget target of this year is to be 
reached. 


Budget 


A sure sign of progress 
—one of several—can be 
found in the evolution 
of French Canadian participation in 
Council work. Our French Commis- 
sion has for years been an instrument 
of that Participation. Of late, the 
Commission has come to believe that 
it has outgrown its rather vague terms 
of reference and its very structure. 
Anticipating a full discussion of i 

position during the annual meeting, 
the Commission has carefully exam- 
ined its function and concluded that 
French Canadians are now well inte- 
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French 


Commission 


grated in the Council’s endeavours. 
With a strong, new current in welfare 
among French Canadians becoming 
more and more apparent, the French 
Commission is anxious to consolidate 
the gains which have been made with- 
in the Council. It will be counting 
heavily on the leadership of Horace 
Racine, the Commission’s president- 
elect, who has served the Council with 
great drive and purpose, latterly as a 
member of the Board of Governors. 


The Council’s French 
Magazine Bien-Etre Social 
Canadien came out with a 
special issue in April devoted to “La 
Femme dans une Société en Evolu- 
tion”. Like CANADIAN WELFARE’S 
special issue entitled “Women’s Lives 
and Welfare”, Bien-Etre has attempted 
to set the stage for further discussion 
of the position of women in today’s 
society. Articles deal with women in 
rural areas, women in politics, women 
serving their church, married women 
in careers, labour conditions for wo- 
men in French-Canada, fatherless 
families, career women without a 
home, home-making as a full-time job, 
professional education etc. There has 
already been a large demand for extra 
copies of this special issue. 


French 
Magazine 


As one of her last actions 
before leaving the Council, 
Miss Phyllis Burns submitted 
a brief on March 22, to the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee on Indian 
Affairs. The timing of the event pre- 
vented formal Council approval being 
given to the brief but it was prepared 
with the close collaboration of many 
member agencies. The 17-page docu- 
ment recognized that substantial pro- 
gress has been made in the welfare 
conditions of Indians. Particular em- 
phasis was laid, however, on the need 
to ensure complete equality of oppor- 
tunities for people of Indian descent 


Indian 


Brief 
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and to grant them as soon as possible 
the same responsibilities as have other 
Canadians. Recommendations in the 
brief dealt with the economic and 
social development of Indian reserves, 
improved facilities for education and 
vocational training of Indian children, 
social welfare services on the reserves, 
housing, and the adaptation of Indians 
who wish to leave their reserves. One 
recommendation asked that “the staff 
of the Indian Affairs branch of the 
Department of Citizenship and Immi- 
gration be strengthened to discharge 
more effectively some of its present 
and anticipated functions”. An imme- 
diate objective advocated in the brief 
was to appoint at least one social 
worker per Indian agency. 


The Corrections division 
of the Council completed 
work involved in its sponsorship of 
the third biennial Canadian Congress 
of Corrections, held in Toronto, May 
14-19. A number of its on- going pro- 
jects moved ahead. The committee on 
records, statistics and research began 
work on an inventory of correctional 
and criminological research in Canada. 
The committee on staff training con- 
tinued work on the promotion of 
better staff training, which has led to 
the establishment of courses in correc- 
tions at several Canadian universities. 
Careful preparation is going into the 
contribution the Council’s Committee 
on Aging plans to make to the annual 
meeting and conference. The com- 
mittee’s main concern this year is liv- 
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ing conditions for old people in the 
context of housing policies and city 
planning. From the discussions at the 
annual meeting the committee intends 
to distill a statement of objectives and 
policy to guide the Council’s further 
activity in a field which has been 
opened up at rapidly increasing pace 
in recent years. 

The Public Welfare division of the 
Council is again this year sponsoring 
a seminar on public welfare adminis- 
tration. In co-operation with Laval 
University of Quebec City, the divi- 
sion is preparing a new seminar for 
some 25 top-level public welfare 
people to be held in Quebec City 
June 2-8. The division has also drafted 
a statement on homeless and transient 
men and will make recommendations 
early this summer. Another committee 
in the division has completed a report 
on family desertions i the annual 
meeting. Recommendations resulting 
from discussion on that occasion are 
to be incorporated in a formal state- 
ment seeking better legal protection 
for abandoned families. The division 
completed an interim report on staff- 
ing of public welfare services and 
remained very active with a project 
involving regional organization of the 
division in Quebec and B.C. 

Council activities for International 
Social Service have expanded to a 
point where new staff is required. 
Mrs. Joyce Ireland, an Ottawa social 
worker, has joined the Council staff 
on a part-time basis to assist in LS.S. 


work. H.W.H. 


INTRODUCING A NEW STAFF MEMBER 


Henk Hoppener has lately joined the staff of the 
Canadian Welfare Council’s public relations branch. He 
has had twelve years of newspaper experience, and will 
be working mainly with the press and radio. His are the 
new initials that appear at the end of “What the Council 
is Doing” in this issue. 
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ABOUT 


John Troniak of Winnipeg is in 
Haiti for six months with the United 
Nations program of technical assis- 
tance. He is working with the Minis- 
try of Labour and Social Welfare to 
prepare and carry out a program of 
social welfare activities under the 
newly-formed Institute of Social 
Welfare, and will assist in the re- 
organization and expansion of the 
School of Social Services. Mr. Troni- 
ak was a district senior supervisor of 
public welfare for the Manitoba De- 
partment of Health and Welfare. 

Vancouver lawyer R. D. J. Guy is 
the new president of the Community 
Chest and Councils of Greater Van- 
couver, succeeding T. Boyd Haskell. 
New president of the Burnaby Com- 
munity Council is L. W. World, a 
Burnaby businessman. 

Paul Kellner, formerly welfare 
officer with the Toronto Department 
of Public Welfare, has been appointed 
by the Canadian Citizenship Branch 
of the Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration as citizenship liaison of- 
ficer in the Toronto area. 

Kenneth L. Young, Director, 
Community Programmes Branch, On- 
tario Department of Education, died 
suddenly in London, Ontario, on 
February 15, 1961. 


Lawrence Heinemann has _ been 
named provincial director of the John 
Howard Society of Saskatchewan. He 
has been chief adult probation officer 
with the Corrections Branch of the 
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PEOPLE 


Saskatchewan Department of Social 
Welfare and Rehabilitation for the 
past two years. 

Reverend Leonard F. Hatfield, 
general secretary of the Council for 
Social Service of the Anglican Church 
of Canada for the past five years, will 
resign next October to return to pas- 
toral work. 

Howard T. Spohn was recently 
elected president of the Welfare 
Council of Greater Winnipeg, suc- 
ceeding Reverend Philip F. Pocock, 
Archbishop of Winnipeg. 

Solon Low has been appointed 
Judge of the Juvenile and Family 
Court in Lethbridge, succeeding 
Herbert A. Allard who will replace 
Judge C. M. McKeen on his retire- 
ment from the Calgary Juvenile and 
Family Court. 

W. F. Hendershot, who for the 
past two years has been regional 
director, Family Allowances and Old 
Age Security, for Manitoba, has been 
appointed to the equivalent position 
for the province of Ontario. 

Gordon G. Stevens, chief proba- 
tion officer and superintendent of the 
Juvenile and Family Court of Van- 
couver, has been named chairman of 
the agency advisory committee for 
the multi-problem family project of 
the Community Chest and Councils 
of Greater Vancouver. 

Harry Willems, former regional 
administrator in the Saskatchewan 
department of social welfare and 
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rehabilitation, Melfort region, is now 
director of regional services with 
headquarters at Regina. 


Jack M. Anguish, formerly execu- 
tive director of the United Communi- 
ty Services of Greater London, has 
been appointed executive director of 
the Community Welfare Council of 
Greater Victoria. He succeeds Glen 
Hamilton. This position will also 
include some of the duties formerly 
carried by the Chest executive direc- 
tor. 


Justin Harbord, campaign chair- 
man for the 1958 Chest Appeal of 
Victoria, has been reappointed for the 
1961 appeal. Erie Mallet was elected 
president of the Community Chest 
Board for 1961. 


William J. Watson is the new 
director of community relations of 
the Social Planning Council of Metro- 
politan Toronto. 

D. S. Reid was recently appointed 
executive director of the John 
Howard Society of Alberta. He was 
formerly executive assistant at King- 
ston, Ontario. Another John Howard 
Society appointment is that of Floyd 
Dewalt who will be executive secre- 
tary in the Calgary District Council. 

Frank Anderson, former execu- 
tive secretary of the John Howard 
Society, is now a senior social worker 
with the Provincial Guidance Clinic. 

New casework supervisor for the 
Child Welfare Branch, Department of 
Public Welfare of Alberta is Ken 
Watson. 


The work of the mother inside and outside the home is the theme of the 
International Family Conference, to be held July 10-16 in Madrid. 


SOCIAL WORKERS 


Catholic Children’s Aid 
Society of 
Metropolitan Toronto 


Assistant Adoption 
Supervisor 
$5472-6552 
M.S.W. with minimum of 3 years 
experience, preferably in Child 
Welfare. Will consider B.S.W. 

with supervisory experience. 


Caseworkers 
for Adoption, Child Care and 
Protection 
MS.W. $4992-6000 
B.S.W. $4164-4992 
Write: 
Miss Heten DeMarsn, M.S.W. 
Personnel Director 
26 Maitland Street 
TORONTO 5, Ontario. 
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La femme canadienne dans 
une société en évolution 


Un numéro spécial de 
BIEN-ETRE SOCIAL CANADIEN 
Mars-avril 1961 


Le role de la femme dans une 
société qui évolue. 

Problémes sociaux de la femme 
mariée et de femme seule. 
Conditions de travail de la femme. 
Orientations pour lavenir (pré 
ration a la vie de famille, saali 


sionnelle, politique et sociale). 
Prix: 50 cents lunité 


Escomptes 


10 cent: 12 a 24 exemplaires 
20 cent: 25 exemplaires et plus 


Service des éditions 
Le Conseil canadien du Bien-étre 
a/s Mme M. Detecourtr 
55, avenue Parkdale 
Ortawa 3, Ontario 
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ONTARIO WELFARE COUNCIL 
seeks 


SENIOR STAFF 


The Council hopes to appoint a senior staff member within three or four 
months. It is the intention that the appointee will have the status of 
Assistant Director, and will assume major responsibility for the organization 
of the conferences operated by the Council, the promotion of its budget 
and securing of funds, or other senior responsibilities depending on exper- 
ience and competence. 

Applicants should have some competence in research; experience and 
demonstrated competence in working with committees; broad knowledge 
of the fields served; facility in meeting and working with people; ability 
to write and to speak in public; some demonstrated competence in com- 
munity organization in a social planning agency or in work in direct 
service, and desirably ten years social w elfare experience with a substantial 
part of this at the policy level. 

The applicant should be a graduate of a school of social work with an 
M.S.W. degree or diploma, or have related training and experience. 
Beginning salary, depending on experience and competence, is about $8,500. 
The Council has excellent personnel policies including retirement provision. 
Enquiries should be made to the Executive Director, Miss B. Touzel, 96 
Bloor Street West, TORONTO 5. 





MALE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
required for 


THE CALGARY FAMILY SERVICE BUREAU 


QUALIFICATIONS: M.S.W. plus six years experience, part of 
which should be in administration or supervision. Knowledge of 
family casework is essential. 





DUTIES: Responsibility for operation and direction of family 
service agency. 


SALARY: Commensurate with experience and training. 


Address inquiries to: 
Mr. Harpe ve Forest 
President 
The Calgary Family Service Bureau 
1029 - 11th Avenue South West 
CALGARY, Alberta. 
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Canada became a signa- 
; tory in late March to a 
Hill Tes! ane 
new United Nations con- 
vention aimed at closer control of 
narcotics production throughout most 
of the world. 


Parliament 


Commenting in the Commons, the 
Minister of National Health and Wel- 
fare, J. Waldo Monteith, said he hopes 
the result will be that narcotics pro- 
duction is limited to what is necessary 
for medical and scientific needs. But 
he added: “The force of the conven- 
tion will depend on the sincerity of the 
signing countries in imposing controls 
within their own national boundaries.” 


Perhaps the most far-reaching wel- 
fare measure to come up at this session 
of Parliament, however, is the new 
legislation providing for a custody- 
and-treatment approach to the handl- 
ing of drug addicts, which the Minis- 
ter of Justice, Davie Fulton, has out- 
lined broadly. 


If it works it could put Canada in 
the forefront of all countries wrestling 
with this so-far unconquered problem. 
Its central feature is to be control. As 
envisaged by its government creators, 
it would bring every criminal addict 
under lifelong supervision of the Na- 
tional Parole Board, if it considered 
such drastic action necessary to keep 
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the addict away from further addic- 
tion. 


An essential part of the program is 
to be construction of new addicts- 
only institutions, the first to be not far 
from Vancouver and started this sum- 
mer. All addicts would be kept in the 
new institutions, which are to accom- 
modate about 400 in each, until Parole 
Board authorities felt they were ready 
to risk parole— probably at least a 
year, and more likely two or three. 


The addict would then be required 
to report regularly to a board repre- 
sentative as long as it felt he needed 
supervision. Any backsliding and back 
to the institution he would go. This 
approach is the result of a conviction 
within the Justice Department that the 
key to the failure of drug addict pro- 
grams in other countries, especially 
the United States has been lack of 
control once the “cured” addict is out 
on his own again. 


Though this legislation had not 
been unveiled in Parliament at this 
writing, its details were learned from 
some of its chief draughtsmen. It re- 
mained to be seen how Parliament 
would take to its more drastic-sound- 
ing aspects. 


The winter works program was ex- 
tended to May 31 instead of being cut 
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off at April 30 as originally intended. 
Announcing the move to the Com- 
mons, Labour Minister Starr said some 
210,000 jobs had been provided by 
the program by March 21 — about half 
on the site of works projects and the 
rest in kindred industries supplying 
the contractors involved. The pro- 
gram in the national parks was simi- 
larly extended. 


An Edmonton report that two 
United States Negroes were refused 
a room in a CNR-hotel there was not 
confirmed by a report to the Com- 
mons on the incident from Transport 
Minister Balcer. He said the publicly- 
owned railway management had ad- 
vised him a check with the hotel in- 
dicated its management had no know- 
ledge of any such incident. Further- 
more, the CNR said through Mr. 
Balcer, its hotel operations “are con- 
ducted in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the bill of rights.” 


The Commons passed a bill incor- 
porating an international brain research 
organization. Guiding it through the 
stages of debate, its sponsor, Dr. G. C. 
Fairfield of Portage-Neepawa con- 
stituency in Manitoba, said it will first 
act as a clearing house for existing re- 
search information but later hopes to 
promote brain research with scholar- 
ships as well. 


The Canadian Freedom 


— from Hunger committee, 
" as 
Hunger _‘iMitiated last July at a 


United Nations Food and 
Agricultural Organization meeting in 
Rome, elected its first chairman 
March 22. Mitchell Sharp of Toronto 
was elected by representatives of 50 
non-governmental organizations con- 
sisting of church, business and educa- 
tional groups, to head the committee 
which will cooperate with the FAO 
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to combat the causes of hunger and 
malnutrition in underdeveloped areas 
of the world. 


The committee, one of 18 such 
national committees, will use technical 
aid plans under the auspices of FAO, 
the Colombo Plan, and other assistance 
programs of which Canada is a mem- 
ber. Emphasis will be on chronic mal- 
nutrition in food-deficient countries, 
rather than on immediate relief of 
famine conditions. Ultimate freedom 
from hunger is the goal. A government 
contribution of $23,000 has been made. 
Officers named are: J. B. Lanctoét of 
Montreal, general secretary of the 
Canadian Society for Rural Establish- 
ment, vice-chairman, Dr. Margaret 
McCready, principal of Macdonald 
Institute in Guelph; G. H. Mclvor of 
Montreal, president of Robin Hood 
Flour Mills Ltd.; and Dr. H. H. Han- 
nam of Ottawa, president of the Cana- 
dian Federation of Agriculture. 


rn Montreal will be host 
: to the Third World 
of Psychiatry ; 
Congress of Psychi- 
atry when it meets June 4 to 10 to 
discuss topics of interest to social 
workers as well as psychiatrists and 
those in related fields. A special panel, 
moderated by Dr. James S. Tyhurst 
of the University of British Columbia, 
will look into “The Impact of Social 
Changes on Mental Health and Psy- 
chiatric Nursing”. This is the first 
time the Congress has been held in the 
western hemisphere. 


From May 25 to 27 fifty 


on Ontario parents will in- 
a vade the campus of the 


Ontario Agricultural 
College at Guelph to participate in a 
three-day pilot project on the care of 
mentally retarded children in the 
home. The first such course offered 
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in Ontario, it is designed primarily to 
help rural parents who, for geogra- 
phical reasons, have been unable to 
actively participate and enjoy the 
benefits provided by the 68 affiliated 
local associations of the Ontario Asso- 
ciation for Retarded Children. 


Under the direction of OARC’s 
Home Care Committee the curriculum 
will include the learning of songs, 
handicrafts, speech training and feed- 
ing through demonstrations, plus many 
other routines vital to the proper 
growth and development of a retarded 
child. 

The object of the course is to enable 
parents to make a greater contribution 
to their child’s total development. An 
equal number of Ontario public health 
nurses will also take active part in the 
program in order to pass on the know- 
ledge they gain to other rural families 
they visit who are confronted with 
the problems of raising a retarded 
child in the home. 


In addition to courses of instruction 
there will be panel discussions where 
participants will hear of sheltered 
workshops, day schools, recreation 
programs and government assistance 
available to them. 

—— a fall oe Colum- 
eestueieaia ia commenced a pro- 

gram for rehabilitation, 
providing chronic treatment and con- 
valescent care to be administered by 
the B.C. Hospital Insurance Service 
and limited to approved active treat- 
ment chronic hospitals or active treat- 
ment chronic units of general hospitals 
that present satisfactory evidence of 
ability and intention to provide full 
chronic treatment service. 


Coverage is extended to the in- 
patient care of rehabilitation and con- 
valescent patients no longer requiring 
intensive diagnostic and treatment 
services of an active treatment general 
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hospital, and who are certified by 
competent medical authorities as likely 
to benefit from rehabilitation services 
to the extent that they may be re- 
turned to their homes or to foster 
homes and, if possible, to useful em- 
ployment. 


“Rehabilitation” applies to all age 
groups: a patient of seventy-five who 
can be improved sufficiently to return 
home, even for a few months, is con- 
sidered to be a rehabilitation patient 
just as a youth of nineteen who, with 
proper treatment, can take employ- 
ment. 


Patients who appear able to benefit 
by rehabilitation, but whose rehabili- 
tation potential can be established 
only after a trial period of intensive 
treatment will also come under the 


plan. 


The cost of coverage, not including 
hospitalization outside the province, 
is $1.00 per day to persons who have 
lived in British Columbia for three 
months or more. Benefits do not in- 
clude treatment of tuberculosis, mental 
disease or alcoholism or the provision 
of out-patient service, take-home pre- 
scriptions or appliances. The scheme 
fits within the federal-provincial hos- 
pital insurance program; coverage 
limitations will be reviewed from time 
to time. The British Columbia Medical 
Association and the faculty of medi- 
cine of the University of British 
Columbia assisted in setting up the 
plan. 


On February 9 the province 


sg of Ontario appointed a six- 
— member advisory council 

Welfare blic welfare trainin 

Training ~ 5 


headed by Charles E. Hen- 
dry, director of the University of 
Toronto School of Social Work. The 
Council will consider and recommend 
methods of recruiting suitable persons 
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for training and placement in provin- 
cial public welfare services, for ad- 
vanced training of personnel, and re- 
commend measures for further devel- 
opment of present programs and faci- 
lities for education and training of 
social workers. 


The Quebec Legislative 


b 
Family Anantara gee 
Department ! umber 2), an Act 


establishing the Depart- 
ment of Family and Social Welfare. 
This act gives the Department the 
responsibility to “take the necessary 
steps to assist the family in fulfilling 
its role in society”. The new depart- 
ment will also be responsible for the 
coordination and administration of 
various acts related to social security 
and the establishment of a Research 
and Study Centre on problems of 
family and children. So far as we 
know, this is the only department of 
its kind in North America. 


ee = = 196 : — of 

: the Nova Scotia Legi- 
Ce nee slature, Part VII of cs 
Child Welfare Act was repealed and 
a new Part VII dealing with mentally 
retarded children was approved. The 
main changes in the new act are as 
follows: 


1. The term “mentally retarded” is 
now being used instead of “mentally 
defective” and the degrees of retarda- 
tion are described as mildly, moder- 
ately, and severely retarded, replacing 
the terms moron, imbecile and idiot. 


2. The necessity of a retarded child 
and his parents appearing in court in 
order to arrange for placement in the 
Nova Scotia Training School has been 
eliminated, and the Director of Child 
Welfare is given the authority to 
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accept children into his care for place- 
ment in the School. 


3. Since the court is not necessarily 
involved in the placement of children 
in the Training School, the Director 
is given, in the first instance, the 
authority to determine settlement of 
each child. If the municipality where 
the settlement is determined to be by 
the Director objects to his decision, 
the matter is then referred to the 
court. 

4. Deleted from Part VII of the Act 
is any authority for the parent of a 
mentally retarded child to be ordered 
to contribute towards the child’s sup- 
port while he is cared for in the Nova 
Scotia Training School. 


A brief presented in 
March to the British 
Columbia Government by the Com- 
munity Chest and Councils of Greater 
Vancouver urges that a senior citizens 
housing division be created in the pro- 
vincial welfare department, to focus 
attention on adequate housing for 
B.C.’s 34,000 men and women over 65 
who are living on an income of not 
more than $79 and another 10,000 on 
war veterans’ allowances of $90 a 
month. The agency has initiated the 
formation of a B.C. Federation of 
Housing Societies to pool ideas and 
experience on non-profit housing for 
the elderly. 


The Community Chest and Councils 
has also prepared two new documents 
on building design for the handi- 
capped: a report by the planning sec- 
tion, division for Guidance of the 
Handicapped on the needs of the 
physically disabled in respect to hous- 
ing; and the design of public buildings, 
which is to be used in conjunction 
with “A Guide on Building for the 
Handicapped”. The report and Guide 
are available from the Chest and 
Councils office, at 25 cents each. 


B.C. Housing 
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PROGRAM DIRECTOR 


for development, direction and 
supervision of program, program 
staff, and social work students. 


Salary Ranges 


@ MS.W. from recognized 
school of social work, with some 
appropriate experience: $5040 to 
$6240. 


@ University graduates with one 
year’s training in a recognized 
school of social work and appro- 
priate experience: $4560 to $5760. 


Address applications to: 


Miss Mary A. HAMILTON 
Executive Director 

Logan Neighbourhood House 
294 Ellen Street 

WINNIPEG 2, Manitoba 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Bairncroft Protestant Home 


Sydney, Nova Scotia 


Challenging program developing 
in family welfare and institu- 
tional services for children. 


Desirable qualifications: Master 
of Social Work Degree, exper- 
ience in allied field. 


Minimum salary: $5500 to $6000 


Please write: 
Rev. H. A. Crawrorp 
Box 989 
NORTH SYDNEY, N‘S. 


PAROLE SERVICE OFFICER 
required by 


NATIONAL PAROLE BOARD 
Halifax, N.S. 


$6840-7860 


The appointee to this position will be in charge of the Halifax 
Regional Office of the National Parole Service. 


Qualifications include university graduation, preferably with speciali- 
zation or post-graduate training in law, social work, psychology, 
sociology, criminology or pedagogy, and approximately five years’ 
experience, two of which have been in correctional work OR a good 
general education and approximately eight years’ experience, three of 
which have been in correctional work. 


Details and application forms available at main Post Offices, Offices 
of the National Employment Service and Civil Service Commission 


Offices. 


Competition Number 61-267 should be quoted. 
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Robert 


Man Against 


Aging, by 


deRopp. New York: St. Martin’s 
Press (Toronto: The Macmillan 
Company of Canada _ Limited), 


1960. 310 pp. Price $5.75. 


The distilled wisdom of this book 
might be presented in its own words: 
“It is better to sag than to swell”. Is it 
perhaps an essay, inflated to book 
size by swollen ideas, large type and 
wide margins? Or, more kindly, do we 
represent it best again in its own 
words: “The only sensible attitude to 
take towards wrinkles is to accept 
them with good humour”? 


The author is described as a bio- 
chemist. If any continuous thread of 
thought underlies his presentation of 
physical facts, it is the query whether 
there is in man a basic, biologically- 
determined life span, comparable to 
that in annual plants, or whether 
through scientific effort life can be in- 
definitely extended. The “Advice” 
touted on the jacket is sparsely given, 
and might be summed up as “Don’t 
retire.” 


Fashions in elixirs of youth, ranging 
from the breath of young maidens 
(considered a specific against aging in 
ancient times), through Bulgarian 
sour milk to antireticulocytoxic serum, 
are placed in review. The book pro- 
duces, in fact, a fascinating roster of 
detached or at least detachable facts. 


One may learn that senescence sets 
in early: the human ear is at its peak 
performance at age ten. Or, “The 
Fuegan, faced in time of famine with 
a choice between eating his dog and 
his grandmother, generally chose his 
grandmother. His reason? Dogs can 
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catch seals, grandmothers can’t.” Or 
one is toid, regarding cosmetics: 
“Estradiol, the female sex hormone, 
has been used as an additive for years, 
and actually does have some value in 
plumping out the sagging skin by in- 
creasing its water content. W hether 
royal jelly and placental extracts are 
beneficial has yet to be demonstrated.” 


Experiments in glandular transplants 
are described in gruesomely gleeful 
fashion, the glee rather inappropriately 
predominating in dealing with what 
is called the “chemistry of eros” 
Characteristic of the tone is the re- 
ference to efforts to isolate the female 
sex hormone, where achievement is 
referred to in the terms “.. . obtained 
a minute amount of this essence of 
femininity from four tons of sows’ 
ovaries”. 

Although there is a section on Age 
and the Mind in the Chapter, “The 
Art of Aging”, there is no presentation 
of the dilemma presented to the three- 
generation home or to the neighbour- 
hood by the borderline senile person, 
becoming increasingly common as 
science reduces the incidence of death 
before aging. In fact, few of the social 
dilemmas of aging are approached in 
this lively compendium of facts about 
biological aging. 

Suddenly, and quite out of key with 
the tone of the tome, the final page 
commends “the practice of regular 
meditation in later years”. (Italics the 
reviewer's). “Instead of ending any 
old how, the life history receives a 
conscious summation”, is the way Dr. 
deRopp apologizes for this excursion 
away from the biological. He seems to 
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end on a note he believes to be in line 
with community stereotypes of ac- 
ceptable behaviour for the aging and 
aged. 

Easily read, easily discarded, Man 
Against Aging presents no cohesive, 
meaningful synthesis to animate the 
fruits of study, presented in an in- 
triguing roster of biological facts, on 
the central theme of aging. 

CriarE McALLIsTER 
Canadian Welfare Council 
Ottawa 


Handbook of Community Service 
Projects, by Audrey R. and Har- 
leigh B. Trecker. New York: Asso- 
ciation Press (Toronto: G. R. 
Welch & Co. Ltd.), 1960. 519 pp: 
Price $6.50. 


This book’s exhaustive and schol- 
arly treatment of community service 
projects will be most useful to service 
clubs, churches, social welfare agen- 
cies, and other organizations involved 
in community service. 


Mr. and Mrs. Trecker, both pro- 
fessional social workers, have care- 
fully screened and evaluated thousands 
of service projects, and in their book 
describe 850 successful club programs 
under convenient headings. Finding a 
topic is facilitated further by a well 
organized section called a_ project 
finder which lists projects children 
can do, projects of one-time or short 
term nature, projects that can be done 
at home, etc., and there is an index as 
well. 


The authors present their material 
in a simple style which the most so- 
phisticated professional, as well as the 
newest member of an organization or 
committee, should find interesting and 


helpful. 


Many aspects of each topic are con- 
sidered, thus accounting for the volu- 
minous size. “Money for Projects,” 
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for instance, even lists articles which 
can be sold for profit. This extensive 
treatment of the subject is perhaps 
the strength as well as the weakness 
of this publication. A service club 
project chairman, who was given the 
book to read, missed the suggestion of 
contacting the local welfare council 
in the section “Project Pitfalls and 
Problems,” and committed his club to 
a project which the Council’s research 
department had decided was unneces- 
sary. If the suggestion had been made 
at the beginning of the chapter, the 
problem might have been avoided. 


Davin FRIESEN 
Social Planning Council of 
Metropolitan Toronto 


Planning Homes for the Aged, 
edited by G. Mathiasen and E. H. 
Noakes. New York: F. W. Dodge 
Corporation, 1959. 119 pp. Price 
$12.75. 


In 1956 the National Committee on 
the Aging (in the United States) or- 
ganized an architectural competition 
to seek new ideas for the design of 
places where old people live in con- 
gregate institutions, sharing common 
services for meals and health and the 
administration of their household 
plant. 


The expression “Homes for the 
Aged” has unhappily gathered around 
itself all the sadness, the wistful aroma 
and the dreary brutal ugliness of old- 
fashioned institutional corridors. But 
there is no reason why places where 
old people live should not have their 
own special architectural enjoyments, 
as fresh and lively as any other kind 
of building in the modern townscape. 
Indeed, it’s a time of life when one 
can most fully appreciate the pleasures 
of the environment. 
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The book is based on architectural 
designs chosen from those submitted 
in the competition, together with 
comments on their virtues and errors, 
and a series of brief essays on various 
aspects of building design, including 
the space requirements for infirmaries, 
administration units and the mechani- 
cal features of such buildings. The 
text was prepared in collaboration 
with the editorial staffs of magazines 
devoted to architecture and hospital 
management. 

The essence of the problem present- 
ed to the architects is the reconcili- 
ation of the efficiencies in centralized 
services and the requirement that 
private lives of residents should not 
be dominated by the scale of the 
whole institution. The competition 
designs illustrate many different ways 
of clustering the residents into small 
groups that are some sort of substitute 
for a family. 

It is suggested that thirty people is 
probably the maximum permissible 
for any such group dwelling unit. 
This is “a rather large family, and 
every effort must be made to provide 
relative privacy for small group gath- 
erings. Each unit needs its own small 
living room, with minimum cooking 
facilities adjacent, for individual enter- 
taining or for small parties of residents. 
Some homes provide lockers or refrig- 
erator space or both for the storage of 
residents’ own food to be used for 
entertaining or for between-meal 
snacks. Such a practice presents obvi- 
ous administrative problems but has 
the tremendous advantage of giving 
residents a sense of independence and 
self-direction”. 

This is a fascinating problem for 
architects, because it involves not only 
bold and imaginative thinking to dis- 
cover new forms of city building but 
also demands a loving care for every 
square foot of space that is to be some 
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old person’s universe. 


This well-organized book would be 
most useful to the members of any 
private or government organization 
responsible for getting an old people’s 
residence designed and built. It would 
suggest the way in which the problem 
should be presented to a firm of ar- 
chitects and the points to be consid- 
ered in reviewing their proposals. Its 
language is not too technical and its 
scope is not too encyclopaedic. 

HUMPHREY CARVER 
Central Mortgage and Housing 

Corporation 

Ottawa 


Children in Care, by Jean S. Hey- 
wood. London: Routledge & Kegan 
Paul (Toronto: British Book Ser- 
vice), 1959, 229 pp. Price $5.75. 


Miss Heywood’s well documented 
book traces the plight of orphaned, 
illegitimate, neglected, deprived and 
exploited children in England from 
medieval times to the present. It re- 
views the economic and social de- 
velopments of the period as they have 
affected children, and makes reference 
to all the major social legislation from 
the Statute of Cambridge in 1388 to 
the Affiliation Proceedings Act of 
1957. 

During the period covered by Miss 
Heywood’s book, many voices, in- 
dividual and corporate, were raised on 
behalf of neglected children. Some 
efforts were made to modify the ap- 
plication of the Poor Laws. Many of 
the methods tried and the conclusions 
reached, especially after the turn of 
the 19th century, have a familiar ring 
to-day. 

“Boarding-out Committees” of 
volunteers in the 19th century would 
seem to be the forerunners of our 
present day foster home supervisors. 
Members of the parishes observed that 
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“boarding out provided home train- 
ing and development of the affections” 
which was impossible when neglected 
and abandoned children were forced 
to live in parish poor houses, in com- 
pany with criminals and the elderly 
and insane, or in the type of shelter 
usually provided by the owners of 
mines and industries for their appren- 
tices. 

In the chapter entitled “The State 
and the Importance of the Family” 
reference is made to the findings of 
Anna Freud and Dorothy Burlingham, 
psychologists, who made studies of the 
effects of maternal deprivation and 
family disruption on the children in 
residential war nurseries in Britain 
during World War II. 


Much of Miss Heywood’s book is 
history in review and a résumé of 
the changing attitudes and philosophy 
toward the care of the neglected child 
and his disrupted family life. She has 
written it in such concise and readable 
form that it will be a most valuable 
addition to the libraries of schools of 
social work as well as to the libraries 
of agencies specializing in the care of 
children. It should prove of interest to 
staff and board members alike. 

B. M. Sceats 
Victoria, B.C. 


Jane Addams. A Centennial Reader, 
edited by Emily Cooper Johnson. 
New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany (Toronto: Brett-Macmillan 
Ltd.), 1960. 330 pp. Price $6.00. 


This book is a tribute to a woman 
who lived abundantly, who cared for 
the well-being of her fellows, who 
believed in the worth of the individ- 
ual, who recognized the dignity of 
manual work, who knew how lonely 
the human spirit can be when con- 
victions are not in accord with pop- 
ular thought, who brought intelligence, 
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compassion and unusual powers of 
accomplishment to the task of im- 
proving the social conditions of her 
time. 

Jane Addams told the story of her 
work in Twenty Years at Hull House. 
The Centennial Reader presents a 
broader canvas in that it includes a 
brief account of her life and excerpts 
from her writings and speeches on the 
many facets of her work. The mem- 
bers of the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, with 
the collaboration of social workers, 
teachers, writers and specialists in 
labour education, have compiled a 
document that shows “how the reach 
of Miss Addams’ mind and the breadth 
of her courage brought new dimen- 
sions to the profession of social work”. 

Helen Hall, the Director of the 
Henry Street Settlement, in New 
York City, introduces the section on 
social work and Jane Addams speaks 
for herself of the first days at Hull 
House, of the objective and subjective 
necessity for social settlements, of 
charitable relationships, of the subtle 
problem of charity, of social justice, 
of social work and other professions. 

Ashley Montague, anthropologist, 
social biologist and author, has written 
the introduction to a section on the 
position of women and Jane Addams, 
with lasting freshness, points out 
woman’s obligation to society and the 
part that she can play. 

The section on child welfare intro- 
duced by Katherine Lenroot, formerly 
chief of the U.S. Children’s Bureau, 
brings to the reader Jane Addams’ 
own comments on the family and its 
relationships, the problems of ado- 
lescence, the function of education 
and the merits of social action. 

In the section on the arts at Hull 
House, Aline Saarinen, one of the 
writers on art for the New York 
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Times, points up Jane Addams’ recog- 
nition of the arts “as necessary sources 
of delight”. 

There is a section on trade unions 
and labour introduced by Hilda W. 
Smith, a specialist in labour education. 
In this section Miss Addams discusses 
labour legislation in Illinois, the settle- 
ment as a factor in the labour move- 
ment, militarism and industrial legis- 
lation, trade unions and public duty 
and group mortality in the labour 
movement. 

Roger Baldwin, National Chairman 
of the American Civil Liberties Union, 
1950-55, in introducing the section on 
civil liberties says “Jane Addams had 
no legal formulation of civil liberties 
but she obviously accepted the Bill of 
Rights and the philosophy of free 
speech and association as basic to 
democracy. Hull House gave a home 
to its neighbours without distinction 
of politics.” 

The last section of the book is 
entitled “International Peace” and here 
one glimpses the lonely road that Jane 
Addams walked during and after the 
First World War, when her deep 
commitment to the cause of peace 
made her support neutrality. In the 
end she received recognition for her 
undeviating promotion of the cause 
of world peace in the award of the 
Nobel Prize, shared in 1931 with Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler. 

Jane Addams was born in 1860 and 
died in 1935. In 1960 the Women’s 
International League for Peace and 
Freedom does well in commemorating 
her work and in recalling the prin- 
ciples for which she fought. Even as 
material standards of living improve, 
as men gain more leisure and have 
the means to enjoy it, greater and 
more difficult social problems arise 
out of these very conditions. The 
battle for human rights goes on cease- 
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lessly, and always are needed toler- 
ance, a quick response to injustice, 
firm convictions. These were the 
strengths of Jane Addams. 

Jean Royce 
Queen’s University 
Kingston 


Field Work: an Introduction to 
the Social Sciences, by Buford H. 
Junker. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press (Toronto: Univer- 
sity of Toronto Press), 1960. 207 pp. 
Price $5.00. 

This compact volume is by no 
means an ordinary text on field work. 
It manages to do two things superbly 
well; it illuminates the techniques of 
field work even while it focuses con- 
tinuous attention on the what of field 
interviewing. 

In the Introduction, E. C. Hughes 
states: “Field work refers to obser- 
vation of people; finding them where 
they are, staying with them in some 
role which, while acceptable to them, 
will allow both intimate observation 
of certain parts of their behaviour, 
and reporting it in ways useful to 
social science but not harmful to those 
observed. . . . The problem of learn- 
ing to be a field observer is like the 
problem of learning to live in society. 
It is the problem of making enough 
good guesses from previous ex- 
perience so that one can get into a 
social situation in which to get more 
knowledge and experience to enable 
him to make more good guesses to get 
into a better situation, ad infinitum.” 

The research student beginning his 
career in field work will find here a 
mine of information and insight into 
the problems of interviewing, observ- 
ing, recording and reporting. Most of 
this is presented through the first- 
hand accounts of field workers of 
varied levels of sophistication, ranging 
from the panic-stricken neophyte to 
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the craftsman in whom tact, insight, 
and curiosity are embedded in a na- 
tural blend. 


The book is much more than a field 
work manual, and deserves a much 
wider audience than that of research 
students. Any professional person who 
deals with the problems of a client will 
set the book down with a new appreci- 
ation and understanding of his client, 
of his impact on the client and, not 
least, of himself. 

Oswatp Hai 
Department of Political Economy 
(Sociology) 
University of Toronto 


Creative Playgrounds and Recrea- 
tion Centers, by Alfred Ledermann 
and Alfred Trachsel. (Translated 
frcem German by Ernst Priefert) 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger 
(Toronto: Burns & MacEachern 
Ltd.), 1959. 175 pp. Price $15.00. 
Here is a work that should not pass 

unnoticed by either the specialist or 
the layman. E -veryone interested in the 
welfare of childhood, the future of 
modern man and the progress of the 
city should read and absorb it. Photo- 
graphs, sketches and text are combined 
with extraordinary success to give this 
book a depth of meaning that is pro- 
vocative and fruitful. 

By words and illustration truths are 
put before the reader—truths so simple, 
even so conservative, that they seem 
revolutionary to those steeped in pro- 
fessional routine, certain standards of 
taste and intellectual snobbery—truths 
of common sense, elementary psychol- 
ogy, spiritual balance, human tradition, 
and healthy cultural and social life: 

Play (the spontaneous play of the 
child) should be the basic preoccupa- 
tion of those who plan or bring into 
being a play centre. It is amazing that 
this should have to be recalled. 

The cooperation of the educator 
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and the landscape architect are indis- 
pensable in the development of a play 
centre. (What are we doing in Canada 
and the United States? ). 

The diversity of activity, the exal- 
tation resulting from the natural im- 
pulse to play, should be in the fore- 
ground of a philosophy for the devel- 
opment of a play centre. 

Swiss educators, the architects of 
several European North and South 
American countries, planners of the 
Le Corbusier school, show in this book 
how they articulate in their achieve- 
ments these elementary truths. 

Page after page, this file of writing 
and photography bulges with illustra- 
tions of how modern cities give ex- 
pression to the spirit of play: Japanese 
bamboo; Dutch play islets; the Danish 
boat; the Swedish doll house: Le Cor- 
busier’ S spring among the Indians: the 
Swiss adventure land; the German 
water game. 

In our abundant civilization, con- 
cerned with material things, the ques- 
tion that faces each of us who has to 
do with play and parks, each planner 
and landscape architect, is this: De- 
spite all of our efforts, are we suc- 
ceeding in capturing the spirit of chil- 
dren? Are we not still failing to find 
the child in our ever-new creations? 
In studying the development of our 
new communities have we found the 
place that belongs to the human being 
in the city? 

Such a work as this is a challenge, 
a stimulant, a call, to surpass ourselves. 
With Ledermann and Trachsel we are 
able to make the journey back into 
the land of childhood which is too 
often forgotten or displaced by our 
store of technical and theoretic know- 
ledge into which the essential human 
element somehow fails to be incor- 
porated. 


JEAN pe LAPLANTE, LEo MacGILiivray 
Montreal Parks Department 
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BRIEF NOTICES 


Casualties of the Welfare State, by 
Audrey Harvey. London: The Fa- 
bian Society, 1960. 32 pp. Price 
2/6d. Available from the Society, 11 
Dartmouth Street, London, S.W. 1. 


Illness and Health Care in Canada. 
Canadian Sickness Survey 1950-51. 
Prepared jointly by the Department 
of National Health and Welfare 
and the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. Ottawa: The Queen’s Printer, 
July 1960. 217 pp. Price $2.00. 
This is the main report of the 

Canadian Sickness Survey, the first 

nationwide study of illness in the 

general population of Canada. 


“No One Is Independent”, by T. W. 
Kent. Canada’s Health and Welfare, 
February 1961. Copies free on re- 
quest from Information Services, 
Department of National Health and 
Welfare, Ottawa. 

This excellent brief article discusses 
the question, “Does social security 
lead to dependency?” Highly recom- 
mended. 


Play Activities for the Retarded 
Child, by Bernice Wells Carlson and 
David R. Ginglend, with illustra- 
tions by Darrell K. Sweet. New 
York: Abingdon Press (Toronto: 
G. R. Welch Co. Ltd.), 1961. 224 
pp. Price $4.00. 


Social Security in the United 
States. Revised Edition, 1960. 
Available free of charge from the 
United States Information Service, 
69 Sparks Street, Ottawa. 23 pp. 

A popular presentation of the 

United States social security system. 

Illustrated. 
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Social Security: Time for a Check- 
up, by Monteath Douglas. Toronto: 
The Canadian Life Insurance Offi- 
cers Association, 1960. 22 pp. 
Available without charge from the 
Association, 302 Bay Street, Toron- 
to. 


Woman Wife and Worker, by the 
Social Science Department, the 
London School of Economics and 
Political Science. Problems of Pro- 
gress in Industry. No. 10. Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial 
Research. London: Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, 1960. 31 pp. 
Available from the United King- 
dom Information Service, 119 Adel- 
aide Street West, Toronto, at 41 
cents postpaid. 

Interest in the industrial aspects of 
this subject was so extensive that the 
Department of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research published this summary 
in advance of the main report. 


Women in the Middle Years. A 
report on the Second Conference 
on Middle Age, sponsored by the 
Jewish Vacation Association, Febru- 
ary 29, 1960. 26 pp. 


A Memorandum on the Motivations 
of Middle-aged Women in the 
Lower Educational Brackets to 
Return to Work. Submitted to the 
Jewish Vacation Association, New 
York, by the Institute for Motiva- 
tional Research, Inc., March 1960. 
30 pp. 

The two pamphlets above were 
published in January 1961 and are 
available from the Jewish Vacation 
Association, Inc., 207 East 84th Street, 
New York 28, N.Y. 
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ATTRACTIVE OPPORTUNITIES 
in the 


WELFARE DIVISION 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Ottawa 


HEAD, REHABILITATION SERVICES 


$7260 - $8340 
(Competition 61-486) 


Corrections Officer Community Assistance Officer 


$6660 - $7680 $6660 - $7680 
(Competition 61-487) (Competition 61-488) 


For the position Head, Rehabilitation Services, candidates 
must be university graduates with specialization in one of the 
social sciences and possess many years of experience in social 
work or a related field, several of which have been in a position 
of responsibility. 


Candidates for the Corrections Officer position must be uni- 
versity graduates preferably with specialization in sociology or 
related subject and possess a number of years’ experience in 
correction work. 


A number of years’ experience in social work or in related 
fields, several of which have been in a position of responsibility 
in the general field of community organization is required for 
the C ommunity Assistance Officer position. 


Details regarding the above are available at the Civil Service 
Commission, Ottawa, District Offices of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, major Post Offices and National Employment Service 
Offices. 








THE CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL 


41st Annual Meeting & Conference 
May 29-31, 1961 


Chateau Laurier, Ottawa 


SUNDAY, MAY 28 


Evening 


MONDAY, MAY 29 


Morning 


Afternoon 


TUESDAY, MAY 30 


Morning and 
Afternoon 


Evening 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 31 


Morning 


Afternoon 


Evening 


Registration 


Meetings 
Public Welfare division 
French Commission 


Meetings of the Divisions 


Plenary Session 
His Excellency Major-General 
Georges P. Vanier, D.S.0., M.C., C.D., 
Governor General of Canada, will be present. 
Professor Harry Johnson, University of Chicago, 
“Social Policy in an Opulent Society” 


Simultaneous Sessions 
Health Care—Social Planning 
Living Arrangements for the Aged 
Youth—Family and Social Policy 


Meeting of the Canadian Committee of the 
International Conference of Social Work 


Annual Meeting of the Council 


Plenary Session 
Professor John J. Deutsch 


“Confronting Unemployment—The Role of Social 
Welfare” 


Annual Dinner 
Speaker: The Right Honourable John Diefenbaker, 
oe 
Prime Minister of Canada 





For information and registration write to: 
The Administrative Officer 
The Canadian Welfare Council 
55 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa 3. 














